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THE CONFERENCE 

The British Architects’ Conference ended three weeks 
ago, and it is now rather late for a newsy report of 
a successful affair that has already been amply reported 
in the architectural papers and in Bristol’s own press. 
This was the first time in her history that Bristol had 
had so large a party of architects as her guests. For 
us it was certainly a delightful and instructive time, and 
we hope it was no less so for Bristol. People sometimes 
ask what a conference of this kind is for. It might be 
said with considerable truth that the most valuable 
purposes of the conference lie only just beneath the 
surface of these formal interchanges of compliment. 
Any conference can be said to succeed in a way that 
is effective {ar beyond the pleasures of the people present 
when, as at Bristol, an understanding—potentially 
profitable to both parties—is established between a 
great city and the massed formation of the profession. 

First of all in this report must be a repetition of the 
expressions of gratitude to Bristol and her Lord Mayor, 
the Wessex Society of Architects and its associated 
Societies of Bristol, Wilts. and Dorset and Gloucester- 
shire, and their Presidents and members who worked so 
magnificently to make the Conference a success from the 
first moments of the Informal Reception in the Red 
— to the last speech at the Banquet in the Victoria 

ooms. 


The Conference was notable for the excellence of the 
speech-making—and there was plenty of it, including 
a successtul broadcast talk between the Presidents of the 
R.I.B.A. and the Wessex Society and Professor Aber- 
crombie. ‘Che speeches on the more formal occasions, 
the Meeting and the Banquet, are reported in full here ; 





> 
unfortunately, the President’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
reception in the Museum and Art Gallery was extempore, 
so that we have no report of that astonishing exhibition 
of his ability to know more about the architecture, dim 
and bright, recent and ancient, of the places he visits 
than even the most erudite of their citizens. Also 
extempore, brilliantly and essentially so, was the 
chairmanship of ‘“ Brother Savage’ Charlie Thomas 
at the Savage Club reception in the Red Lodge, so we 
cannot report that. Bristol was a thoroughly good city 
for a conference. Inside its bounds was every variety 


A* 


of architecture, new and old, Gothic, Classic, non- 
descript and modern; domestic, civic and industrial 
that an inquisitive crowd of architects would possibly 
want, and round the city on every side as grand a 
variety of countryside as one could find in the South of 
England. The manner of these conferences is so well 
established that it is true enough to say that all con- 
ferences must be a success because the majority of 
those who attend go not because they must, but because 
they want to, and are as determined as the organisers 
to make a thoroughly good time of it. This essential 
collaboration between visitors and hosts has seldom been 
so successfully effected as it was at Bristol, and we as 
guests can say to Bristol and its architects what a good 
time, and architecturally what a profitable and instructive 
time, was had by everyone. 


Sir JoHN Burnet, R.A. 

We regret to record the death of Sir John James 
Burnet, R.A., on Saturday, 2 July. Memoirs by Mr. T. 
S. Tait and Mr. Alexander Paterson appear on later 
pages in this JOURNAL. 


THE CATALOGUE VOLUME ‘lwo 

The second volume of the R.I.B.A. Catalogue will 
be published in the autumn, and order forms will be 
issued with a forthcoming number of the JouRNAL and 
will be sent to all subscribers to Volume I. The price 
for members of the Royal Institute, its Allied Societies 
and to Allied Societies libraries will be 15s. ; for non- 
members and libraries other than those of the Allied 
Societies the price will be 30s. 

Volume I was an Author Catalogue, having entries 
of all books arranged alphabetically under the names 
of authors. Volume II will be a Subject Index, and 
is designed for use in conjunction with the first volume. 
Readers wishing to find out what books there are in 
the library on any particular subject will be enabled to 
refer to lists of authors’ names and the dates of their 
books on this subject. If they need fuller information 
reference can be made to the more complete entries 
in Volume I. Since the catalogue entries are arranged 
in a numerically classified order the entries of any one 
subject will be flanked by entries of related subjects. 
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Thus Town Halls will be preceded by entries of Civic 
Buildings generally, and followed by entries of subsidiary 
departments. ‘To bring the volume as near up to date 
as possible supplementary short entries are included of 
all books added to the Library since September 1936, 
the limiting date of Volume I, up to April this year. 
Books in the Lending Library are marked, as in Volume 
I, by an asterisk. 

Volume II completes this great work and extends 
enormously the value of it to architectural students. 
Everyone who has Volume I should get Volume II, 
and we hope that some of those who refrained from 
buying one volume until the work was completed 
will now buy both. 


FORTHCOMING A.R.P. CONFERENCES 

Organisation by the Allied Societies of Structural 
A.R.P. Conferences is proceeding rapidly. The first, 
at Leeds, will have taken place by the time this JOURNAL 
is published, as it is being held on 13 and 14 July. The 
second at Birmingham is being held on 18 and 19 July. 
In both cases full inaugural meetings have been ar- 
ranged, presided over by the Lord Mayors of the 
respective cities. Further conferences are being arranged, 
though their dates are not yet fixed, at Manchester, 
Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, Nottingham, Car- 
diff, Glasgow, Belfast, Cambridge, Exeter, Plymouth, 
Reading, Norwich, and Croydon. It is understood that 
other Allied Societies are considering holding con- 
ferences. 

The inaugural meetings, usually held in the evening, 
are being followed by full day courses for architects 
and the representatives of local authorities, the latter 
in most cases being a member of the architectural or 
engineering staff, and also the A.R.P. officers. R.I.B.A. 
members should do their very best to attend their local 
Conference, not only to support the Council of their 
Allied Society in this public work, which has been 
undertaken at the special request of the Home Office, 
but also to make themselves acquainted with the tech- 
nique of Structural A.R.P. Whether we like it or not, 
Structural A.R.P. has come to stay for a very long time, 
and effective measures will be demanded of architects 
by their clients. 

THe Burtpinc EXHIBITION AND THE A.B.S. 

This is a Building Exhibition year at Olympia, and 
Mr. Greville Montgomery, Director of the Exhibition, 
is repeating his magnificently generous acts which in 
previous years have brought considerable sums to the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society. The exhibition opens 
on 16 September ; on the twenty-third Mr. Mont- 
gomery is giving a ball at Olympia, all the ticket money 
going to the A.B.S. He is also arranging a ‘‘ tombola ” 
or raffle for drawings given by architects. The success of 
this will partly depend on the quality and the quantity 
of the drawings—so every architect who listens to these 
appeals is asked to remember when making his holiday 
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sketches that one at least—the best one—should be put 
aside for Mr. Greville Montgomery. A leafle: about the 


tombola is inserted in this JOURNAL as an 
reminder. Full details about the Ball will by 
in the next and subsequent JOURNALS. 


extra 
published 


A Donation TO THE A.B.S. 

The A.B.S. has received and acknowledges mos 
gratefully an anonymous gift of £20 from * ARIBA” 
as a contribution towards wiping off the Society's 
deficit. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
There is probably no one in Great Britain of those 
who can afford to take their holidays away trom home 
who is not or should not be an advocate of the scheme 
now presented by the C.P.R.E.’s Standing Committee 
for National Parks. Every one of us, at least every 
architect, who by training and temperament is alive 
to the beauty of natural scenes can name place after 
place where the uncontrolled creeping forward of “ the 
octopus” is seizing from him and his fellows some 
treasured stretch of countryside or coast. Building, 
most of it bad building, electric power schemes, water 
catchment developments, mining and quarrying, com- 
mercial afforestation, bombing grounds, bigger black 
roads the very limbs of the octopus, all these and 
numberless other unco-ordinated extensions of civilis- 
ation are taking, ostensibly for the benefit of urban 
populations, their freedom, which because of the 
mechanisation of urban life, they need all the more, to 
exercise their bodies and minds in the country. 

On 30 June Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., Chairman 
of the Standing Committee, launched the National 
Parks Campaign, and with the eloquence of a trained 
advocate presented the case which has also been 
excellently presented in a twopenny pamphlet which 
can be obtained from the C.P.R.E. at 4 Hobart Place. 
In so many other matters similar to this it is brought 
home to us that action by the competent authority, in 
this case the central Government, can only {follow the 
expression of popular opinion. 
us just saying in a self-satisfied way that the C.P.R.E. 
has it in hand. The C.P.R.E. has it very firmly in hand, 
but what ordinary architects have to do is to think ol 
themselves as ordinary holiday-makers with, because 
they are architects, an extra-ordinary 
The object of the present drive is to force the Govern- 
ment to make a public declaration that National Parks 
on an adequate scale will be established as an essential 
national service. At present the law not only allows 
but in certain ways encourages the destruction of the 
places that people desire so much. ‘* With shorter hours 
of work, holidays with pay, and increasing leisure for 
millions, the question of the proper use of leisure has 
become a national problem second to none in Im 
portance. And it makes the provision of National Parks 
increasingly and urgently necessary.” 
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THE BRITISH ARCHITECTS CONFERENCE 
BRISTOL 


THE INAUGURAL MEETING 


Hr_p IN THE VicToRIA Rooms AT 10.30 A.M. ON THURSDAY, 23 JUNE, THE PREsIDENT, Mr. 


H. S. GOoDHART-RENDEL, IN THE CHAIR 


The PRESIDENT: Ladies and gentlemen, | 
have the honour of calling upon the Lord Mayor 
of Bristol. 

The LORD MAYOR: Mr. President, Ladies 
and gentlemen, I am very pleased to receive so 
important a body as the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the city of Bristol. I say important 
because you are an important and national body. 
Your ideals, your ideas and your standards determine 
the type of dwelling in which we are to live ; you 
determine the type of building in which we shall 
work and in which we gather for social life and for 
our devotions. To you belongs the power of either 
making a city beautiful, and the country beautiful, 
allowing it to grow in shape and form with some 
deauty and character, or of becoming one of those 
hideous blots on our landscape such as some of the 
industrial cities of our country have been allowed 


to develop into in the past. I think it is very 
appropriate that you should visit Bristol at the 
present time, because here we are launching out 
in our building schemes, and they are going to 
alter and determine the form and character of the 
centre of the city and of its suburbs. I sometimes 
wonder what will be the feelings of those coming 
after us as to the architecture of to-day. Round 
us we see buildings being erected in an imported 
style of American architecture. I suppose that is 
bound to follow in a day of mechanism, when it is a 
question of so much of the work being done by 
machines. In your gathering here you may be able 
to influence us in keeping our architecture in line 
with the past history and past architecture as we 
know it in the city of Bristol. I am hoping that 
possibly in meeting here, by the exchange of opinions 
gathered by experience, we shall be able to erect 
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buildings which we shall be as proud of in the days 
to come as we are of many buildings which were 
erected in medieval times. We have much that 
you may care to see while you are here in Bristol. 
I gather from your programme that the Local 
Committee are going to show you many of the places 
of beauty round Bristol. There is our Blaise Castle, 
which, I think, is one of the beauty spots of Bristol. 
Then there are our great natural Downs, and many 
buildings of great and historic interest. I do hope 
that you will have a very pleasant conference, 
that your deliberations will be helpful to one another, 
that you will be able to renew friendships of the past 
and make new ones ; that you will have a pleasant 
and happy time in the city of Bristol. I welcome 
you very gladly. 

The PRESIDENT : My Lord Mayor, I wonder 
what it really feels like to be a Lord Mayor and 
have your city invaded by a wild horde of architects. 
The wild horde is greatly touched by the cordiality 
of your welcome, and very much elated by the 
prospect of exploring your wonderful city and its 
surrounding country. It will be loud in admiration 
of many of that city’s buildings and tactfully silent 
about a few; it will learn a great deal; it will 
enjoy itself a great deal ; and will do its best to 
repay the hospitality it receives by exemplary 
behaviour. 

I am not suggesting with insincere humility that 
architects are not the most exemplary of mankind, 
but there is such a lot of us that I cannot help 
thinking we may involuntarily be a little oppressive. 
Also we pry into everything. It is our nature, and 
in a sense our business to do so. We are curious 
about your planning problems, about your traffic 
problems, about your sanitary problems, about 
your housing problems, we want to compare this 
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and that here with this and that elsewh: to pick 
up all the wrinkles we can, and to hear ©! we can 


be told about this famous and beautiful ;:ort of the 
west, its history and its present condition 


The history of Bristol, no doubt, recc ds other 
invasions by architects, probably some invasions 
in the great sketch-book age of the roti: century, 


I imagine that our Victorian predecessors !::ust have 
descended here on sketching tours looking very 
much like real artists and noting whai used to 
be called nice bits of detail for future ‘misuse in 
their own buildings. We don’t make «uite the 
same sort of crowd to-day, seeing that the market 
for nice bits has dwindled almost to nothing, and 
the task we are chiefly required to perform is that of 
bringing some sort of order into a world that former 
architects have allowed to become very incon- 
venient. There is really no need for me to say all 
this, since the Wessex Society, whose immediate 
guests we are, presents daily to you a picture of 
what architects are like at their best. 

In presenting our most grateful thanks to you for 
our welcome, I present also our most grateful 
thanks to the University Union for their hospitality 
in letting us use this beautiful building, and to the 
Wessex Society for the perfect arrangements that 
it has made for our entertainment. We shall all 
greatly regret when the moment comes for us to 
leave on Saturday. Bristol is a city that it is a 
privilege for any Englishman to visit, and [ can 
assure you, my Lord Mayor, that of all the guests 
you entertain, architects are qualified to be the 
most appreciative. To you, and to the Corporation 
over which you preside, we offer our most sincere 
thanks. 

At this point the Lord Mayor left the meeting. The 
President then delivered his Inaugural Address. 
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The President’s Inaugural Address 
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It is wi! known that in the early summer archi- 
tects, like bees, have a compelling instinct to swarm ; 
the hive «ets hot, its daily tasks cease to be tolerable 


and they ily from it in a dense cluster to some new 
place, having arrived at which they cling together 
buzzing loudly. This year they have settled upon 
Bristol which has received them with a kindness and 
forbearance they greatly appreciate. 

Now, what are the subjects about which at the 
moment the architectural hive is buzzing par- 
ticularly 2 Perhaps the presidential buzz ought to 
open with some reference to them and yet upon 
none of them is there much new to be said. I have 
developed as many ways of presenting the case for 
architectural registration as Mrs. Beeton had of 
cooking an egg, but I must confess that I do now 
enjoy the prospect of being able, if I so choose, to 
leave eges out of the menu altogether. During the 
last year also I have taken unfair advantage of much 
delightful hospitality from the Allied Societies by 
making many tonic rather than digestible remarks 
about the Institute’s competition policy, about the 
Institute's exhibitions, about the Institute’s Board 
of Architectural Education, and so on. I do not 
apologise for these remarks, since my audiences 
have proved by sympathetic attention that their 
necessity has been recognised. The interests of the 
allied societies and those of the parent body are 
interwoven so closely that constant stocktaking is 
desirable in the causes that concern them both. 

Nevertheless, at this great gathering of architects 
from every part of Great Britain, I feel that it will 
be proper to give our domestic affairs a rest, and to 
gaze for a few moments at wider prospects than 
can be seen from our office windows. We have all 
vowed our lives to the service of architecture, of that 
art which can infuse into buildings a soul that can 
speak to the soul of man. To speak thus of 
the “soul” of an inanimate thing is obviously 
metaphorical, but I think that it conveys a 
meaning we shall all allow to be true. I 
ask any convinced materialists that may be here 
to do no more than take the word “soul” as 
signifying what their wives or husbands presumably 
have and their dogs or cats presumably have not. 
Now the observed difference, whatever it may 
be, between wives and cats, between husbands and 
dogs, is very closely parallel to the difference, not 
always so clearly observed, between works of archi- 


tecture and works of building. The behaviour of 
wives and husbands is usually regulated by some 
conscious desire to give pleasure, or perhaps dis- 
comfort, to their spouses; by some desire more 
reasoned and less instinctive than the affectionate 
or hostile impulses of the dog or the cat. You will 
no doubt say that utilitarian building is contrived 
for the physical comfort of man, but I hope you 
will allow that it has to be architectural before it 
can get beyond man’s body to amuse him, to 
inspire him, to give him mental content. Utilitarian 
building is like house-painting: architectural 
building is like picture-painting. Utilitarian build- 
ing is like an inventory: architectural building is 
like a piece of descriptive literature. Utilitarian 
building is like the clang of dinner bells, architec- 
tural building like a chime of church bells. These 
imperfect analogies from other arts are good enough 
to show us that architecture, while using useful 
things, must do with them something more than 
what is merely useful. 

How is that art faring to-day? We remember 
how post-war neurasthenia plunged us for a time 
into a theoretical negation of all architectural art 
whatsoever. Houses were to be machines to live in, 
offices machines to work in, restaurants machines 
to be fed in, theatres (I suppose), machines to be 
amused in. From this emotional condition we have 
two immediate legacies, one bad and one good. 

The bad legacy is a disregard of what is emo- 
tionally appropriate. With a complete neglect 
of good manners and urbanity, people leave their 
living- and their working-machines about in places 
where their appearance is most incongruous, tossing 
a great living-machine into an elegant district with 
a nonchalance the same people no doubt would 
display in dumping a box of motor-tools on their 
sitting-room sofa. The West End of London 
contains some terrible examples of this gaucherie 
Buildings have been destroyed which, whatever 
their defects, showed some attempt to please the 
passer-by, and have been replaced by buildings 
whose only external intention has been to ease 
their own internal troubles. 

The good legacy is that these internal troubles 
have been eased, that the tight stays of Edwardian 
stylism have been loosened, and that planning has not 
been denied its full natural development. In fact 
these buildings are often quite good foundations for 
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architecture ; not foundations to which architecture 
could be applied, because architecture is not an 
applied art, but beginnings that might have been 
brought to architectural conclusions. 

Unfortunately, however, the fashion which gave 
them their birth has left us a third legacy, less 
direct but more ominous than those of which I 
have spoken. ‘This legacy is a break in the tra- 
ditional competence of architects to produce archi- 
tecture. Some of the exaggeratedly utilitarian de- 
signing in all countries has been done by men who 
know a great deal more than they have chosen to 
show in it. On the other hand much of it has been 
produced by a new generation whose powers are 
limited by the crudities it has never got beyond. 
In the general movement back to architecture 
which is taking place on the Continent of Europe 
very many men must lag behind who, if their 
architectural sensitiveness had been sharpened 
by any proper training, should have been able to 
acquit themselves well. Unfortunately their attitude 
of revolt from the past (in itself as good an attitude 
for an artist as any other) has been made ineffective 
by their ignorance of the past from which they 
are revolting. They have not so much fallen 
into new errors as into old errors of whose 
previous commission they have been ignorant. 
In condemning styles they have seen no deeper 
than style and have become inconscient slaves of 
their own styleless stylism. If any candid and 
unprejudiced person will look through the pages 
of the old building papers, he will see that, alike 
in the work that is good, that which is indifferent, 
and in that which is bad, a great deal of human 
zest has lately gone out of architecture. 

Not that against this loss we may not balance a great 
and anencouraging gain. Before the war, the plans 
of British buildings, other than domestic, were a by- 
word for vagueness and unskilfulness, whereas now 
our planning is little if at all inferior to that 
of any other European nation excepting France. 
Planning, as everyone knows, is controlled as much 
by the needs of structure as by those of spatial 
arrangement, and until our engineering becomes 
more elastic and resourceful than it is at present 
our new skill in the disposition of space can hardly 
make its full effect. This is one of the unhappy 
consequences of the separation between engineering 
and architecture that in England is barely two 
centuries old. 

We architects often complain, and complain 
rightly, that engineers call on us to disguise the 
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mistakes that they have made before 


arrival. 
but I think that engineers also migh! complain 
with full justice that architects often call ‘hem in to 


construct things that never ought to be 
at all. 


nstructed 
Architecture without engineering or 


en- 
gineering without architecture is each only half the 
subject and neither can be mastered by its: I hope 
that as an architect I may be pardoned for holding 


the view that as things are the architect can do 
without the engineer more often than the enginee 
can without the architect ; but as things are is not 
as things ought to be. In large undertakings 
architectural and engineering collaboration from 
the outset seems to me essential, and in small 
undertakings I believe that it would be best ideally 
that an architect and an engineer working in partner- 
ship should become the normal unit in the de- 
signing service of the nation. Whether such partner- 
ship would lead to the eventual merging of the 
professions, | do not presume to foretell. The 
division between their functions is no greater than 
that between the functions of partners in many 
architectural firms at present, and it is worth 
remembering that by the modern definition Sir 
Christopher Wren was quite as much engineer as 
he was architect. 

Our great improvement in planning is due, | 
think, to our architectural schools in which alone 
that difficult art is thoroughly taught. Architects 
used not to be instructed in it any better than 
engineers are now, but we have lately come t 
realise that the five years of our modern training 
courses are not too long for its study. If the scope 
of our planning activities is to be enlarged, as 
modern tendencies make to seem probable —if from 
town planning we are to move on to regional 
planning, to national planning, and possibly (a 
few years before the Millennium) to world-planning 
it seems to me necessary that we should join hands 
with the engineers; each waiting for the other to 
learn what is missing in his present comple- 
mentary training, and then moving forward 
together. If we do not do this we shall be constantly 
hampered by each having to refer to the other's 
special knowledge matters it would have been 
better we had studied together, and shall be 
in constant danger of friction through the over- 
lapping of the supposed limits of our functions. Even 
putting aside the danger of friction, there 1 
obviously a public disadvantage in the overlapping 
of the special provinces of the architect and of the 
engineer. 
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An exai' 
to-day 1 
friends tl 


ple of this is what might be happening 
he study of air-raid precautions if our 
civil engineers had not, with great 
foresight, ‘ken steps to prevent it. The President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and myself have 
discussed « method of liaison which should avoid the 
danger erious danger where so much has to be 
investigatci—of the same investigations being made 
wwice over. Our recent conference to discuss air 
raid prec vitions in London is a step we are proud 
to have tvken, and those who heard or who have 
subsequently read the Home Secretary’s speech 
on the opening night will realise the very great 
responsibility the Government has laid upon us by 
asking the Royal Institute of British Architects to 
instruct the public in building for defence. As with 
our architectural exhibitions, the beginning made 
by this Conference at our headquarters, is intended 
to be a beginning only of efforts that with the 
help of the Allied Societies may spread all over the 
country. The advice of architects has been asked 
by the Government as to what to construct and both 
we and those who consult us await with eager 
interest the engineers’ detailed recommendations as 
to how to construct it that are likely shortly to be 
available. 

Another way in which we are called to serve our 
country in this emergency is in the design of military 
buildings required for defence. In this, as we all 
know, architectural services, whether departmental 
or external, are now almost invariably employed. 
In spite of a hampering routine that in the present 
emergency it may well be impracticable to modify, 
most of this work is being done very much better 
than such work was done formerly : and I should 
like to record here with gratitude the extremely 
happy relations which our sense of common duty 
has enabled the Royal Institute of British Architects 
to establish with the War Office and the Territorial 
Army. 

Some of us who attended the recent Scottish con- 
ference at Inverness must remember the model pre- 
served at Fort Augustus of the charming eighteenth- 
century fort which now exists there no longer. 
It was the work of no Vauban, but it had the 
traightforwardness, the evidence of usefulness, the 
dignity which are the appropriate qualities of 
defensive architecture in a peace-loving country. 
It would be pleasant if we could hope—and I am 
hot sure that we may not hope—that whatever is 
eft of our present defensive buildings in two cen- 
lures time may be as kindly regarded by posterity 
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as this 18th-century work is regarded now. We have 
never had a Vauban, but nearer to our time we have 
had John Sanders, who has left us beside Sand- 
hurst College, an architectural masterpiece of the 
first order in the Duke of York’s School at Chelsea. 
If there is a John Sanders working now he is 
probably prevented by circumstances from showing 
his quality, but in looking at what actually is being 
built we must not be blinded by shortcomings 
that are inevitable to the architectural advance in 
this kind of building that has undoubtedly been 
made. 

The last subject that in these remarks I propose 
to touch upon is one so much discussed already 
that were I speaking anywhere else but in Bristol, 
I might be tempted to leave it alone. Yet if I have 
spoken of buildings for defence, is it not appropriate 
that I should speak also of buildings to be defended ? 
Not of buildings only, but of the English scene 
in which they are placed. The English scene that 
has no greater glory than those of the two counties 
over whose boundary Bristol is built. 

The miscarriage of well-meant legislation has 
brought to this scene new dangers, of which at last 
the public is becoming aware ; and it can be hoped 
that within the next few years the policy will cease 
altogether from destroying comfortable cottages 
that are unfashionable sanitarily and putting in 
their place houses that few can want—and fewer 
still can afford—to live in. The social aspect of 
housing has been, and still is, presented too much by 
doctrinaires, by people too deeply immersed in 
their own theories to emerge and examine dis- 
passionately what the people to be housed can tell 
us themselves of their needs and likes. In conse- 
quence, a very great many people have been made 
poorer and unhappier by expensive enterprises 
intended to improve their lot, and_ reforming 
politicians wonder why they are not quite so 
popular as they think they ought to be. Yet when 
all is said and done, I am not sure that our English 
villages are not in greater danger from their friends 
than from their enemies. An old village that has 
gone old-world is a truly deplorable sight. A village 
in which the pub sign has gone arty, and the paving 
has gone crazy, and the window-glass has burst out 
into boils. A village where they deck the maypole, 
and play Brahms’ quartettes in barns. 

I doubt if there is any more difficult or more respon- 
sible task for an architect than building in an old 
village, but the observation of two rules will, I think, 
keep us out of a great deal of trouble. The first is 








build nothing new to look old, never dare to com- 
plicate the currency by issuing false coin ;_ the second 
is—never put back anything in an old building to 
what it may have been but is no longer. Possibly 
I might add a third—choose your materials to 
harmonise with the old materials round about, but 
not to make a bad match with them. In doing this, 
you will remember that harmony in music includes 
discord, and without it is like an egg without salt. 

A bit of Victorianism or a bit of Edwardianism or 
even a bit of modernism, cannot harm any robust 
village if the Victorianism, the Edwardianism or the 
modernism be naked and unashamed. —Unfor- 
tunately, Victorianism and Edwardianism was much 
apt to be ashamed, and to hide its nakedness in 
garments from the historical costumiers. Nobody 
would accuse modernism of shame, but its self- 
assertiveness often makes it unpleasant in any 
surroundings, old or new. ‘Time, however, if it 
do not demolish will soften it, and while we allow 
modern motor-cars to fill our streets, it seems to be 
unreasonable to forbid a modern building to take 
its station in them. Often the garage with its 
petrol-pumps makes a really valuable link esthetic- 
ally between the old house next to it and the motor- 
cars that are constantly passing both of them. 
People who thatch petrol pumps ought to put 
leaded glazing into their windscreens. 

And now I think that I have said more than 
enough about general subjects, upon an occasion 
that calls less for the expression of controversial 
opinions than for that of sentiments in which we all 
are agreed. One of these makes up in urgency what 
it lacks in relevance, and I therefore do not apologise 
for dragging it in rather abruptly before closing this 
address. I am sure that we are all agreed that it 
is our duty as members of a profession to come to 
the aid of those fellow members and their de- 
pendants to whom Fortune has not been kind. The 
appeal that I made recently for the Architects’ 
Benevolent Society has already been rewarded by a 
small influx of subscriptions that is encouraging, 
but no more. If that influx does not continue and 
increase the activities of the Society will remain 
hampered by a shortage of money for which there 
can be no valid excuse. I feel convinced that very 
few of those architects who give less than they 


should, or who give nothing at all, to this work of 


mercy will refuse to atone for their past omissions 
when they realise that the Socicty’s difficulties are 
serious. That those difficulties are in fact serious 
I can state now; and I beg everyone present to 
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make up any defect they may be cons 
their own contributions and to urge ot 
the same. 

A pleasanter sentiment than this one 
remains now to be be expressed : the 
of gratitude that we feel towards those 


honoured this conference by their pres: 


have extended to it hospitality, and 
organised it so admirably. We are dee; 
to the Lord Mayor for his welcome, ws 
much in the debt of the University 


allowing us to use this building, as we are ; 


Bristol Savages for letting us hold 
reception at the Red Lodge, and we owe 


else to the President and Council of th 
Society. Ladies and gentlemen, I will now 
longer between you and the real busine 
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“Compare the bank-holiday crowd of our day with what it used to be, and you must admit the advance in some very personal 
aspects of popular taste. Common-sense aesthetics, in the way of shedding needless encumbrances, are making headway ”’ 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC TO-DAY 


By j. E. BARTON, A 


The topic allotted to me this morning is presumably 
suited to one who is a layman in matters architectural ; 
and as a man’s profession naturally tinges his view of 
a subject, you will forgive me if I treat it mainly as an 
educational problem. 

We all hope, and some believe, that even the older 
general public is becoming a little more sensible in its 
attitude towards the present-day architect, who attempts 
new forms to meet new economic or spiritual needs. 
But you will agree that in public esthetics, perhaps more 
than in any other sphere, hope lies with the younger 
generation. When men of my years are faced with 
any affair of visual judgment—however discreet they 
may be in their own departments of business or politics 
or learning—you have no right to expect anything but 
menial confusion. We who have lived from 1878 to 
1938 have accumulated, willy-nilly, a more hetero- 
geneous and chaotic mass of esthetic notions than can 
ever have come together, in one brain or lifetime, during 
the whole previous history of mankind. 


{.A. [Hon. A.R.I.B.A.] 


Two bewildering revolutions have occurred in the 
past hundred years. First you had the plunge, from a 
civilisation compactly built on universal popular and 
traditional handicraft, into the abyss of early indus- 
trialism. And now, in our own day, all over the world, 
you see the efforts of a new style to get itself born: a 
style which aims to assert humanism, and the eternal 
principles of unity and proportion, not in spite of, but 
by use of, mechanistic science and synthetic materials. 
An American philosopher wrote a book called The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Some such title might 
well be adapted to the miscellaneous architectural, 
plastic and pictorial experience of sexagenarians, now 
surviving in a society whose more progressive outlook 
and spirit are nearer to the age of Pericles than to the 
age of Gladstone. 

It is true that our younger minds, though they have 
escaped the direct influence of a period in which the 
sentimental and the picturesque were actually cultivated, 
are still surrounded everywhere by relics of that uneasy 
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interval between two cultures. Many of our school 


buildings, for example, hark back to the epidemic of 


what I believe goes on being catalogued commercially 
as *‘ ecclesiastical art,’ and headmasters still have to 
reside in houses that bristle externally with non- 
functional gargoyles. But the vision of young people has 
a happy knack of sliding indifferently over features which 
they take for granted as being quite meaningless. 
I doubt if even the worst Victorian buildings or statues 
or paintings have now much power of actually depraving 
youthful taste. ‘They take up space that might be more 
inspiringly filled, but in themselves they are too remote 
from living interest to do positive harm. The imagina- 
tion of our brighter young people to-day is realistic. 
It feeds on visible science and mechanism, and the moral 
ideals behind it are mainly concerned with the new 
public spirit that is feeling its way towards a large social 
reconstruction. 

Among the younger of my acquaintance who are 
specifically interested in architecture, I gather that their 
interest is seldom a product of what may be called the 
scholarly, pre-war approach. In my young days, the 
typical amateur of architecture began by making a 
hobby of the historic styles, which he was inclined to 
view from a decorative rather than from a constructive 
standpoint. If he was an affectionate observer as well 


as an archeologist, he also formed the good habit of 


enjoying fine material and execution, as merits insepar- 
able from design in first-rate works. Most of the 
architecturally minded young people of to-day seem 
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to have little in the way of antiquarian feeling. They 
do not consider old buildings to be improved by the 
incrustations of time. The glamour of moss, lichen, 
verdigris and patina leaves them cold. Their admira- 
tion of an exciting Romanesque or early Gothic church 
might be uttered in the words: ‘* What must it have 
been when it was new ! ” 

So far from judging new buildings by the standard 
of old ones, they reverse the process, and dismiss many 
kinds of venerable ornament as being so much irrele- 
vance and waste of labour. Function and form are 
their twin watchwords. On the functional side they 
draw no ultimate distinction between the architect and 
the engineer. As regards form, they see no reason why 
architect and engineer alike should not endue their 
creations with dignified and impressively related shapes. 
Conversing not long ago with a young friend who pro- 
fessed these ideas, I hinted that buildings were not always 
seen from a distance, and that people like myself still 
hankered after charm of texture. Without turning a hair, 
he replied : ‘‘ Yes, there is texture ; but so far we haven't 
had much time to think about that ! ” 

I cite the remark, because it recognises the transi- 
tional character of architectural effort in our time. In 
the past, when established societies had no sense Ol 
insecurity, and all the arts had a background of accepted 
custom and creed, architecture was connected in men’s 
minds with the notion of permanence. The architect 
planned for posterity, assuming that the future would 
not essentially differ from the present. This attitude was 
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a virtue, -o long as the whole realm of craftsmanship 
was dominated by common architectural precepts. The 
Georgian age, with all its spiritual limitations and 
callous social conscience, is nevertheless a_ brilliant 
Jlustration of the way in which an architectural outlook 
can animate a homogeneous culture among educated 


people. ‘! hose who could judge a building had some- 
thing to go upon when they tried to assess a poem or a 
painting or a page of printed type, let alone a piece 


of furniture or a pair of shoe-buckles. Architecture was 
the mistress of all design. Unfortunately, long after 
architecture had followed the social order itself into the 
melting-pot, our nineteenth-century ancestors still strove 
to be monumental in their building, though the vitalising 
principles had gone out of it. In short, they built durably 
for effect: and the ponderous husks they have be- 
queathed to us now appear to sensitive young minds as 
a phenomenal combination of solidity without form and 
ornament devoid of impulse. 

To this inevitable reaction you must add the ever- 
changing needs which in these days determine 
many sorts of building, and consequently our esthetic 
view of them. Developments in education, science, 
medicine and industry have made it impossible for the 
younger generation to consider a school or a laboratory 
or a hospital or a factory as a fixed unit. The point of 
view which once suggested to the University of Oxford 
that a building for the practical study of chemistry 
might suitably be modelled on the ‘‘ Abbot’s Kitchen ” 
at Glastonbury seems now not only impossibly romantic : 
it is also impossible in the sense that science, new every 
morning and antiquated every evening, resists the con- 
ception of a time-defying outward shell. ‘To the mature 
scholar and antiquary there is something very uncom- 
fortable in the modern indifference to durability. We 
older people like to think of Shakespeare’s man in the 
sixth age, with “* his youthful hose well saved.’ To our 
juniors this sentiment makes no appeal whatever. They 
have grown up in an age when human philosophies and 
political maps change overnight. 

I recall the time when every new work of art was 
greeted with the test question ‘‘ Will it last?’ To-day 
it is rather the fashion to enjoy or reject, in matters of 
esthetic taste, with as little thought for the morrow as if 
such things were no more than a daily diet. Is it pos- 
sible that such a frame of mind, so far from being purely 
barbaric, is a symptom of creative health ? I confess to 
a suspicion that many of the vigorous societies whose 
works we now applaud—the Athenians and the Floren- 
tines and the Elizabethans—were not by any means 
over-anxious, either about conserving what was old, or 
in providing for the distant future. If the Greeks had 
possessed modern scientific resources and materials, 
I feel sure they would have turned out a rapid succession 
of “ temporary ” architectural works ; but every one 
of those brief creations would have been stamped with 
the essential character of Greek art. 
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For the younger section of the educated public to-day, 
ideas about architecture are not usually shut up in one 
special compartment. Forty years ago the layman 
who interested himself in old or new buildings was not 
necessarily concerned with current literature, nor with 
the visual arts and crafts that historically had grown up 
in subordination to the architect. If I may trust my 
own youthful impressions at that time, few people looked 
on architecture as the central standpoint of a general 
culture. Literature was more of a living force in those 
days. I recall no excitement about a new building in 
any way comparable with the stirring effect, say, of 
Browning’s best poems. As an undergraduate at Oxford 
I knew the generation that was influenced by what is 
now called ‘‘ the esthetic movement”; but I do not 
remember any young man who suggested that any 
architect of the time was providing him with a strictly 
contemporaneous thrill. Certainly it was unknown to 
hear young people talking as they do to-day: talking 
as if architecture and sculpture and painting and all the 
domestic crafts were marching along together in one 
common advance towards a more civilised public and 
private life. 

Whatever scholars may say, the sense of ‘‘ contem- 
poraneity *’—an awkward but a useful and very signifi- 
cant word—will always play a large part in the outlook 
of healthy and responsive youth. Whenever I am 
tempted to be pessimistic about education, as every 
schoolmaster sometimes must be, I think of the change 
which has come over the minds of young people in 
relation to the whole field of visible civilisation. Of 
course, I am not now speaking of the multitude. I refer 
to the leavening minority, in whose hands the future 
always lies. We have to-day an ever-growing consti- 
tuency of ardent young imaginations, fired by the 
possibilities of an immensely better man-made world. 
These people are not zsthetes nor romanticists nor 
escapists. ‘They love the aeroplane, the modern steam- 
ship, the lines of the fine car or locomotive, the formal 
austerity of huge industrial designs in concrete and steel 
and glass. ‘They follow with zest the stimulating inven- 
tions of our best film producers, in an art which for swift- 
ness of evolution has shown itself unique. They connect 
their living interest in present-day works of plastic or 
graphic art with an eager re-valuation of the old masters, 
and a fresh discovery of noble form in the works of 
early Egypt and China and archaic Greece. Above all, 
they have before them the vision of more spacious and 
serene cities, promising an end of the old squalor, and 
the dawn of a communal happiness for mankind. The 
culture of the nineteenth century was literary—book- 
nurtured and book-blinkered. To-day, as in the age 
of the mighty Gothic outburst, poetry is seen rather than 
read, built rather than written : and for the best young 
minds it gains in appeal from the fact that it has to push 
its way through a century-old legacy of obsolete 
conventions. 
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The point I am trying to make is that we are now 
beginning to breed a new public for architecture: a 
public which will be worth working for, because it not 
only will enjoy good buildings, but will have learned to 
apply an architectural standard to all its judgments. 
Many of us think of architecture not only as an art and 
a profession, but as a unifying philosophy of life. ‘That, 
I believe, is the line along which the newer educated 
thought of our day is developing. We can hardly 
expect a return to such detailed unanimity of taste as 
you find in the cultivated Georgian society which I have 
already mentioned. When Baskerville issued his quarto 
edition of Virgil in 1757 he was quite unknown. Within 
eighteen months he was appointed printer to the 
University of Cambridge : a truly astonishing evidence 
of the unanimous visual perception with which in those 
times even the English academic class was endowed. 
Baskerville’s printing had no fanciful note. It excelled 
in order, clearness and purposive integrity ; and those 
were merits that only an architecturally trained age 
could so immediately have recognised. Eighteenth- 
century taste had been evolved by a continuous tradi- 
tion. In these days, when the continuity has long been 
thattered, and when all intellectual standards are so 
much at the mercy of popular caprice and crude com- 
mercialism, the rebuilding of a civilised unity calls for 
patient, persistent, conscious organisation. 

We must remember, too, that the historic cultures we 
now praise were more or less static in their quality, 
because they were exclusive in their scope. Gray 
in his Elegy pays a tribute to the unnumbered dead who 
might have known and done much if they had had a 
chance, but the class he represented was careful to 
withhold from the populace the finer fruits of art and 
of living. The intelligent minority of our own time is 
inspired by Wordsworth’s conception of “ joy in widest 
commonalty spread,” and its creative ideals have to be 
worked out not only with reference to vast democratic 


numbers and needs, but in a world whose diversity of 


interests and resources would have baffled the imagina- 
tion of our grandparents. Nobody can deny the pro- 
gress towards a more humane and kindly social code 
which now marks all the active centres of modern 
civilisation. Behind that progress, I suggest, there is a 
genuine new public religion: and history shows that 
when large bodies of men are spiritually bound together 
by that sort of impulse, a nobler public art is likely to 
follow. 

Meanwhile, you will say, how are we to overcome the 
blind prejudice, apathy and acquiescence in downright 
untidiness and ugliness, which still prevail in the 
passive multitude, and also among many of the well-to- 
do clients by whom architects are employed? I may 
be told it is all very well to hope for better things when 
a more enlightened race has had time to make itself 
felt. Can anything be done to influence the Philistine 
general public as we know it to-day ? 
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4 Sculpture by Henry Moore 


. Why is it that a severe modern building, or a somewhat abstract work of architectural 
sculpture, ‘will cause resentment or even rage ina crowd of nice quiet people who in their 


own lives have not given one consecutive hour to serious study of the arts ?. 


he gets from a good motor-car is concerned with func- 
tional design and not with superfluities. The thrill of 
speed and power, the spreading cult of physical fitness, 
and the feeling for rhythm and balance in the playing of 
games, are all contributing to a more sensible point of 
view. There is something to be said even for the 
economic stress which now forces most of us to desist 
from expensive and unnecessary frills in our homes. 
But, unluckily, so soon as you turn to that region of 
so-called ‘‘ art,” which the masses persist in regarding 
as mysterious and sacrosanct, you stumble on a bog of 
tenacious superstitions. Many cities are familiar with the 
arguments and newspaper controversies that are stirred 
up by such projects as new municipal buildings. Is brick 
as dignified as stone? Can civic pride be fittingly 
domiciled in a structure that looks bare, like a factory ? 
Is it not impious to cut down trees for the more blatant 
exposure of merely human efforts such as architecture ? 
I recall one writer to the Press who opined that all 
buildings are better seen through a veil of natural 
vegetation. No doubt in other ages the creative artist 
had to contend with the reluctance of untrained minds 
to distinguish clearly between works of Nature and the 
works of man. 
beauty should supplement and set off the other, it has 
been the habit of the unregenerate to believe that art 
and Nature should indulge in mutual contamination. 
Even before Wren was in his grave we had gentry who 
embellished their estates by adding “ Gothick ruins ” 
complete with ivy. The nineteenth century only went 


Instead of seeing that the one sort of 





»” 


further, in providing unlimited scope for such romantic 
contusion. 

It seems almost a pity that the words “‘ art” and 
‘ architecture ’” have to go on being used. The mass 
of our public is not frequently given to entering art 
galleries, nor to inspecting great public buildings : but 
when it has occasion to make such visits, you may notice 
that the majority always assume what they feel to be a 
suitably ecclesiastical demeanour. Their very faces 
are changed. They seem to be saying to themselves : 
** We have now left normal life behind. We must not 
judge these things as we should judge familiar pursuits or 
commodities. We submit ourselves to be impressed by 
costly and sacred elaborations, which we view with 
distant and uncomprehending respect, because we have 
been vaguely informed that they are good for our 
souls.”’ 

One of the first steps in art education is to break down 
this museum complex. You should take every oppor- 
tunity of trying to convince people that false veneration 
is the worst enemy of real taste. Why is it that a severe 
modern building, or a somewhat abstract work of archi- 
tectural sculpture, will cause resentment or even rage 
in a crowd of nice quiet people who in their own lives 
have not given one consecutive hour to serious study of 
the arts? I have no doubt at all that such disturbances 
are psychologically similar to the religious riots that 
break out among peaceful primitive tribes. Nothing is 
more inflammable than a mixture of respectable custom, 
irrational sentiment and gross ignorance. Everywhere 






to-day you find a type of mind which in most things is 
fairly reasonable, but which seems to abandon all logic 
when it touches any question of the architectural arts. 
The person who is innocent even of rudimentary ideas 
about design or craftsmanship will trust himself to that 
most dangerous of spiritual guides, the habit of associa- 
tion. Ifyou are an associationist, you can be persuaded 
to a semblance of devotion by any sham-Gothic eruption 
of pinnacles and crockets, however bad. ‘The same habit 
will work the other way round, in resistance to new 
visual experiences. Numbers of men, well educated 
in the school sense, are hazily convinced that cubism 
and communism are more or less the same thing. 

Some of you belong to an active and useful organisa- 
tion which has done a good deal to popularise the motto 
of “ fitness for purpose.” The simplicity and obviousness 
of that slogan has been laughed at, and I know there are 
intellectuals who warn us that if we insist on function- 
alism we may seduce our fellow-citizens into forgetting 
the higher imaginative ends of architecture and the 
fine arts. But we have to begin somewhere. ‘The mis- 
fortune now is that we have two parties, divided by an 
impassable gulf: on the one side the estheticians, who 
in their zeal for ** significant form ”’ regard the creed of 
fitness for purpose as a vulgar platitude ; on the other 
side, the vast herd of the others, for whom even the 
beginning of a functional approach to the arts is an 
audacious novelty. 

A good writer has said that ** as we grow older, we 
realise that platitudes are true.” Personally I hold that 
in architectural education you are justified in pushing 
the functional creed for all it is worth. If you empha- 
sise the bearing of good design on health, social welfare, 
convenience, business efficiency and civic patriotism, 
you are likely to get more and more of a hearing. ‘The 
notion of town and regional planning is beginning to 
seize on the popular imagination. As soon as the public 
ceases to think of architecture in terms of the isolated 
building, and begins to conceive of larger relations and 
organised schemes, it will unconsciously have moved a 
little towards the principles and emotional value of 
design itself. 

In architecture, as in all the higher professions, we 
need a liberal sprinkling of ruthless young men and 
uncompromising purists. ‘heir provocation is essential. 
But in the present state of our civilisation the main body 
of progressive designers are doing the right thing when 
they proceed by instalments. After all, we live on an 
island, most of whose inhabitants have never been out- 
side it. As a race, we shall never be converted to any 


sort of standardised cosmopolitanism, though it might be 
well if visits to half a dozen leading cities of Europe 
were among the necessary qualifications for membership 
of any British municipal body. On the Continent itself 
some of the more interesting architectural centres suggest 
that new constructive ideas can be reconciled with local 
feeling about materials and their treatment. This 
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feature struck me on a recent visit to Amste: 


; : : L n, where 
impressive areas of new brick architecture .-cm to be 
permeated by a sane modernity, with very le in the 


way of super-logical gesture to irritate e triba 
consciousness. 

[ think you will agree that any effort to qu 
interest in architecture should avoid a 
inculcation of ** modernism.” In the realm 0! domestic 
equipment we already see how possible it is t work up 
a vogue for the modernistic, with results thai are some. 
times excruciating. A change of vogue is m 
of heart. 


n publi 


specific 


change 
No true esthetic conversion has be: ‘hieved 


when you induce people to forsake their bulbous Vic- 
torian curves for crudely angular abortions which pre- 
tend to embody a contemporary style. It is a pressing 
fact—common to all the arts in these days at every 


sincere experiment in new form is exploited ; 
ened by stunt-merchants. The pseudo-modern is worse 
than the pseudo-antique, because it is more insidious. 
It obscures the basic truth that good design, in any age 
or in any style, can only proceed from an individual 
who is personally an artist. Fundamentals of good 
building or good furniture are only too readily neglected 
when people are carried away by novel mannerisms, and 
fancy themselves to be in the latest intellectual or artistic 
trend. 


1 cheap- 


Whatever view we may take of public taste, of its 
shortcomings or vagaries, two facts about the public 
of this country are highly relevant. One is, that as a 
people we were unlucky in suffering the earliest, and by 
far the most devastating, onset of the industrial move- 
ment. We contrast the order and tidiness of northern 
continental cities with the confusion and litter still 
evident over here; but it is fair to remember that 
such vices are mainly the product of one intensively 
bad period, which some of our continental neighbours 
largely escaped. ‘The other fact is that somewhere— 
underneath the acquired depravities of a hundred years 

the native instincts and sensibilities of the English race 
are alive, though latent. You still find them active in the 
few typical handicraftsmen who survive: qualities 
which for seven centuries imparted to English works a 
subtle discretion and sobriety of form unrivalled in any 
other country. The hereditary character of a people is 
not easily destroyed. Its sense of beauty, in the long 
run, is inseparable from its folk-wisdom, which goes far 
deeper than the follies or misunderstandings of any one 
age. 

Some of us are optimists, because we believe that the 
present indifference of our general public to the art you 
practise is a result of perplexity rather than of emptiness 
or shallowness. In the country which created Lincoln 
Cathedral and the city of Bath, is it too much to hope 
that a dormant popular intelligence may gradually be 
re-awakened, in response to the ardour of those who still 
cherish, and carry forward into new developments, the 
English architectural tradition ? 
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THE PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS OF A 
MODERN CITY 


By E. BERRY WEBBER [A.] 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—In the short 
time at my disposal I cannot hope to deal with such an 
extensive subject except in the broadest possible manner, 
neither can I hope to compete with the two very fine 
papers we have heard already. 

It seems to me that the most I may attempt, is by 
stating some of our major problems with regard to the 
provision of new public buildings, to provoke or 
stimulate a discussion which may throw some light on 
their solution. 

When one contemplates the general question one 
realises immediately the greatest problem is not so 
much the designing of public buildings for a new city 
as the redesigning and extension of the public buildings 
in our old cities, where the increasing demands upon the 
activities of our local authorities have rendered their 
one-time accommodation obsolete and inadequate. 

So we find ourselves to-day faced with the costly and 
difficult task of chiselling away at the face of those 
veritable cliffs of vested interests which have arisen 
upon the sites of lost opportunities of the past. Yet it 
is not entirely fair to blame the present state of affairs 
upon a lack of foresight ; it was almost impossible to 
foresee the immense amount of additional work which 
would be placed upon the shoulders of local authorities. 

Even since the war, however, there has been a great 
deal of haphazard planning and there are many pitfalls 
of the old days that we can avoid. It is good to know 
that the voice of the architect and town planner once 
crying in vain from the wilderness has now swelled to a 
chorus that cannot be ignored. 

The necessity of thinking ahead and planning upon 
the broadest lines is becoming universally recognised 
and some day we shall tackle this vital problem in the 
same free-handed and enthusiastic manner in which 
we are at present tackling the problem of rearmament. 

Mention of rearmament reminds me that I do not 
propose to discuss to-day the question of aerial warfare 
in relation to public buildings, because this has been 
done far more ably than I can hope to do it. It is 
largely a question of structural design and the facts 
by now should be widely known. 

Should | attempt to consider warfare and its ultimate 
effect upon architecture I should find myself in a 
Vicious circle, because I am convinced that once we 
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have become, through aerial warfare, a nation of 
termites living in reasonable security underground, 
some ingenious brain will devise a subterranean method 
of attack capable of blowing us back into the blue. 
Therefore, I do not propose to allow ARChitecture to 
become AR Pitecture for the time being and shall consider 
the subject as the product of a peaceful world. 

Since the war the term Civic Centre has become 
more widely adopted. It is the amalgamation into 
one comprehensive scheme of all the various public 
buildings of a town or city. Such an amalgamation is 
logical, economical and desirable. It adds to the 
efficiency of the local administration and it provides the 
opportunity of an architectural setting worthy of its 
purpose. 

Now the production of a Civic Centre does not mean 
the expenditure of an extravagant sum of money upon 
a grandiose scheme. It means the expenditure, largely, 
of imagination and forethought. 

Such a conception is within the bounds of possibility 
when one is dealing with a new district where one has 
the “‘ elbow room” to provide something in an ideal 
setting, but it is quite a different matter, as I have 
previously stressed, when one is circumscribed by the 
many restrictions of our older towns and cities. 

Nevertheless, I consider that even in these difficult 
circumstances, attempts should be made to achieve the 
same ideals and that an acid test could be applied by 
all local authorities to any new public building they 
are undertaking : ‘*‘ Can this new building be absorbed 
into or become the nucleus of a comprehensive scheme ? ”’ 

Speaking not as an architect but merely as a ratepayer, 
I should be less perturbed to hear that my local authority 
contemplated spending some hundreds of thousands of 
pounds over a term of years towards the provision of a 
worth-while group of civic buildings, than I would be 
to hear of their contemplating the expenditure of a 
much less sum upon a patchwork attempt to render 
some obsolete building more up to date. Surely this 
is only sane and logical—yet I have known these facts 
to have been almost wilfully misunderstood. Looking 
ahead and planning for the future is interpreted by some 
minds to mean the embarking immediately upon an 
ambitious scheme rather out of proportion to the 
needs of the moment. Actually, it is merely an 
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assurance that the immediate expenditure is not 
wasted. 


Have I laboured the point overmuch ? I wonder if 


it can be laboured overmuch. 

Intercommunication is desirable between certain of 
the units of the Civic Centre but only to a limited 
extent. The Town Hall, for instance, is frequently 
joined up with the municipal offices for the convenience 
of the members of the Council on civic occasions. 
Those members of the Council who sit on the bench 
likewise find it useful to approach the Courthouse under 
cover. ‘The students of the central schools should also 
reap the benefit of being in close touch with the library, 
museum and art gallery. Unless a limited site calls for 
it, there is not, however, the strict necessity of close 
intercommunication between each building, although 
I suppose there is something to be said for the plan 
which enables a citizen to enter one door of a Civic 
Centre and leave his neighbour idly speculating as to 
whether he is going to pay his rates, look at the pictures, 
borrow a book or answer in the police court for a 
misdemeanour ! 

There is another important factor that affects close 
intercommunication and that is the need for expansion, 
and any Civic Centre plan which ignores the possibility 
of generous future extensions is bad ; to do this is to 
perpetuate the most glaring error of the past. ‘This 
problem alone presents many difficulties. I have known 
provision to be made for the structure to take additional 
storeys and on first consideration this might seem to 
‘ work,” but it gives the architect very little chance. 
It is almost impossible to design a building which would 
be appropriate to its setting, both with and without 
additional storeys. Moreover, the work involved in 
the addition turns the original structure into a veritable 
Bedlam during the building operations. 

In the lay-out of any civic centre a particular problem 
nowadays is car parking. A certain number of cars 
is usually housed in the buildings, a comparatively 
expensive matter when one considers that accom- 
modation is provided at the same cost per foot cube as 
the building, whereas ordinary covered accommodation 
outside can be provided more cheaply. Sometimes 
there is room for a yard, but here, again, this accom- 
modation is limited. But taking the question of car 
parking generally, I think we have barely touched the 
fringe of the problem yet. Parking cars in internal or 
external courtyards, or in the near vicinity of a building, 
can be a convenience for a few, but a perfect curse to 
all those who have to work in the building. One 
suffers not only from the dust, noise and smell, but the 
whole architectural setting is ruined. I consider that 
a car park cannot be successful unless it is out of the 


way and unobtrusive. The small inconvenience of 


planning it away from the main buildings is well worth 
while, and if we do have to use our legs for a few 
hundred yards it is a desirable means of preserving this 
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method of locomotion and preventing us fron 
developing into a nation of “ legless wonde: 
It might be well to gain some impres 


timately 


a ae . . ay of the 
buildings forming a civic centre. The term j ‘quently 
misapplied these days to a small group whic does not 
represent the whole town’s civic activities, it is a 


healthy sign that local authorities are thi: g along 
such lines and are alive to the possibilities. 
The parent building is, of course, the ‘Tisyn Hall 


Assembly Hall or Guildhall, as it is variousl called. 

Grouped about this are the administrat offices 
with which is usually associated the civic it 
sisting of Council Chamber, Mayor’s P: ir and 


Reception Room, etc. Then there are th Central 
Library, Museum and Art Gallery and th Central 
Schools of Art and Technology. Another Iding is 
the Court House, incorporating Magistrates’ Court. 
Quarter Sessions Court, Coroner’s Court, etc., and with 
this is usually joined the central Police Depaitment. 

Each unit of a civic centre has its individual! problems 
of planning, of which I have only time to deal with a 
few. ‘The Town Hall, for instance, is a hall calling for 
the greatest adaptability. It is required to be used for 
so many diverse functions and types of entertainment 
that the most that can be attempted is a reasonable 
compromise in its design and fitting up. Consider, for 
instance, the combination of banquets, political meetings, 
dances, orchestral and choral entertainments, lectures 
and films, bazaars, etc., and you will appreciate the 
necessity for an all-purpose building. The flat floor 
for dancing precludes the provision of the sight lines 
desirable in theatre construction. The banquets and 
bazaars render undesirable the inclusion of much over- 
hanging balcony accommodation. The acoustic qualities 
for orchestra and choir are quite different from those 
desirable for the spoken word, although the recent 
introduction of public address systems helps the latter. 
Above all is the necessity for quick change, because 
public halls, unfortunately, are rarely, if ever, a source 
of profit and only adaptability can assist them towards 
a reasonable income. 

With regard to the municipal office building there 
are not the same difficulties, but the activities of local 
government are many and varied and should be 
properly appreciated if the building is to house them 
satisfactorily. It cannot, for instance, be laid out on 
the same lines as a building housing a large commercial 
undertaking, where there is a regular progression from 
one department to another in the organisation. The 
various officers who have the administration in them 
hands have departments to run which have little in 
common. ‘The planning of each department calls for 
different considerations. The Town Clerk wants to 
be in close touch with his Council and Committees ; 
the Treasurer has a large section to which the public 
need ready access at all times without dislocating the 
work of other departments. The Medical Officer 1s 
concerned with certain work of the Education Officer 
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and also with the clinics, the latter needing their own 
forms of access for the public. Electricity, gas and water 
undertakinys present their individual requirements and 
the Borouzi Engineer and Surveyor usually demands 
the largest {loor space owing to the nature of his work 


und its mony ramifications. 


Then the members of the Council, who frequently 
meet in the evenings only, need their own approach to 
their section of the building. This approach by virtue 
of its importance should express itself as the main civic 
entrance ud, together with the civic suite, needs 
architectural treatment of a dignified and impressive 


character, befitting what is actually the most important 
accommodation in the whole Civic Centre. There 
should be nothing mean or cramped in the layout of 
this portion of the building. 

The Court House is a building that needs very careful 
siting and its several entrances for the Bench, the public, 
the prisoners and juveniles need to be kept separate 
and distinct. The approach for the prison van should 
be unostentatious and as direct as possible. 

In the smaller towns Library, Museum and Art 
Gallery are frequently grouped together under one roof, 
as this makes for economy and ease of supervision. 
The chief requirement of a building of this nature is 
an easy and obvious internal circulation, in order that 
the public may find their way about with the minimum 
amount of shepherding. 

Frequently a Central Fire Station has been included 
in a Civic Centre, but the placing of this is a matter for 
careful consideration. The activities of firemen are 
boisterous and diverting. ‘They need plenty of scope, 
especially for hose drill, and on the occasions when I 
have seen a fire station close knit with a municipal office 
building or assembly hall, I have mildly speculated upon 
the effect of its alarms and excursions. 

There are other ancillary buildings which are not 
purely local, such as the central post office, etc. 

Now all these items are symbolical of the workaday 
side of civic life, but I feel that they should stretch out 
and shake hands with the recreational side. There 
should at least be some adjacent open garden space, 
if not a park, where the citizen can take his ease and 
appreciate the manner in which the Town Council 
has spent his money. Now that physical fitness is 
becoming a universal demand a central bathing 
establishment might well be included, designed more 
with a view to its importance than as a_back-street 
amenity, and an open-air amphitheatre where entertain- 
ment could be had (weather permitting !). 


With regard to materials there is little I need say 
except that public buildings call for the best and most 
durable ; and construction to-day shows no_ basic 
change. 


I do consider, however, that we are inclined to be 
somewhat cheese-paring in our expenditure upon public 
buildings. 
character 


They are much more permanent in their 
than elementary and secondary schools, for 
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instance, yet an architect is sometimes expected to 
provide municipal offices at little more than school- 
building rates. 

I was interested to hear the President of the Royal 
Academy refer recently to the opportunity for mural 
painting in our new municipal buildings. I believe I 
am right in saying that the opportunity has only 
occurred in recent years through some wealthy patron 
supplying the money. Surely there is no need for this. 
The simplicity forced on us by post-war economy has 
pruned most of the pre-war over-ripe fruit from our 
buildings and they have gained thereby both internally 
and externally. We can easily afford to give our 
artists, especially our younger artists, a chance. I 
should like to see it become a recognised thing among 
local authorities to expect to see a piece of fine painting 
in any new municipal building—even in the smaller 
ones. I realise, of course, one cannot always afford 
the works of the masters, but there are countless oppor- 
tunities for the younger men to place themselves on 
the map. 

The most important buildings of a city are its civic 
buildings and by them is the city labelled. Local 
government is as important as national government ; 
it is closer to the lives of the people and it deals with 
their immediate needs. Much as we like to lampoon 
it at times, it is comforting to know there is no better 
system in any other country. 

Architects have always shown themselves ready to 
help in any public work. May I suggest that the 
authorities might help the architect and thereby help 
themselves. They could do so by ensuring that the 
architect is called in early and not merely presented 
with a site and a schedule of accommodation. Let 
him help with the selection of both, if it is the intention 
to appoint him. If he is to be selected by competition, 
bring the assessor in at the same stage. It costs no 
more, but it has a great bearing on the ultimate result. 

If I have appeared to preach a sermon, please forgive 
me. I do not wish to point the moral in any one 
direction, certainly not at a town like Bristol. But 
there is considerable activity all over the country in 
the erection of public buildings and no undertaking of 
this nature is too small to be important. 

I do not speak purely from apprehension. I speak 
as the result of experience. I also speak from the firm 
conviction that the provision of our public buildings is 
something more than a mere job—its moral effect can 
be great and it deserves the finest efforts of us all. Ow 
public buildings should be a source of pride. Civic 
pride deserves no sneer. Civic pride means good 
citizens, just as pride in a regiment produces good 
soldiers. The voices of all the cynics in the world cannot 
deny this fact. 

** Surely in toil or fray 
Under an alien sky 
Comfort it is to say 
Of no MEAN City am I.” 
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t Milton A vy, by James Wyatt 
; gentry who embellished their estates by adding ‘ Gothick 
ruins’ complete with ivy Fc 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS, County Architect, Hampshire : been at Council’s committee meetings when the work has had 
After having been so impressed with all Mr. Barton has said to cease until the cars or motor cycles have gone. It 1s 
on a subject we all have very much at heart, I feel in starting possible to exclude noise from buildings, and it is a subject 
any discussion on Mr. Webber’s paper and his very sound to which we shall have to give very careful attention. It 
advice that I should like to say how fortunate I feel Bristol may be costly at the moment, but I do feel that those who 
is in having such a headmaster. We have great headmasters are dealing with civic centres should seriously consider the 
in Hampshire, and I wish it were possible for all to have subject of the elimination of noise from outside. My only 
heard what Mr. Barton has had to say. It will help us very object was to start some discussion because I feel that the 
much in architectual education. Speaking of Mr. Webber, papers we have listened to are so admirable that they are 
I feel that he has given very sound advice on a very broad well worthy of discussion. I thank Mr. Webber very heartily 
basis, and quite different from what I anticipated. Some of for the valuable contribution he has made. 


us who come in contact with the erection of public buildings 
know what an extremely difficult problem it is to deal with 


Mr. RAYMOND WALKER said that, in his opinion, the 


satisfactorily One of the difficulties is the parking of architectural profession was becoming the most important 
cars. One has seen many instances where a building has section of the British public. 

Ee ile: > ry , . ) 1] ‘ > ‘ . a . . . . . . 
been spoiled by the parking of cars. Provision has to be made The President at this point apologised for having to 


not only for the cars of councillors conducting business, and 
of people visiting the building for business, but for the enormous 
fleet of the officials’ cars. Mr. Webber has put it, and rightly, 
that the site of parking should be near but not adjacent to the 


bring the discussion to a close before it had hardly begun, 
but time was short and it was necessary for the meeting 
to adjourn so that the Conference photograph could 
be taken. Having proposed the vote of thanks to the 


buildings. The starting of cars and the approach of them is 1 . : 
very noisy. If the offices include that of motor registration speakers, which was carried with acclamation, he then 
you will get motor cycles and all sorts of noisy transport called on Mr. Barton and Mr. Webber, both of whom 


which absolutely upsets the work of the authorities. I have briefly replied to the vote of thanks. 
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THE BANQUET 


The Conference Banquet, at which about two hundred 
and ten members and guests were present, was held in 
the Victoria Rooms on Friday, 24 June. After the loyal 
toasts had been drunk Mr. J. E. Barton proposed the 
toast of the City and County of Bristol. 

Mr. J. E. BARTON, M.A. [Hon. A.], Head- 
master of Bristol Grammar School: I propose *‘* The 
City and County of Bristol.” I can only speak 
of Bristol from a comparatively brief acquaintance 
covering twenty-one years—(laughter)—so I give the 
toast from the standpoint of an affectionate sojourner. 
The most genuine tribute I can pay to the city is that 
it still holds for me much of the glamour it had when 
I first visited it as a small boy and marvelled at the tall 
sailing ships moored in the heart of a busy urban centre. 
Then I imagined the figures of Long John and Jim 
Hawkins standing on the wharf before they set forth for 
Treasure Island. Some of us regard Bristol as the most 
romantic of the great English cities : fascinating in its 


mixture of modern elements with medieval and Georgian 
and Victorian relics: much of it dramatically set on 
the face of irregular hills : busy without being drab and 
reasonably efficient without being unduly hurried. 
Sometimes newcomers from big industrial centres suggest 
we could do with a little more progressive hustle, but 
such critics are prone to measure progress in terms of 
carbon and sulphuric acid. (Laughter.) We have 
even natives who say Bristol is rather dull, but we reply 
that any dullness is the one feature to which they 
personally contribute. (Laughter.) Like all cities that 
are ancient and active, Bristol has streets that are difficult 
for the motorist, but he is not easy to please ; he finds 
medieval streets too narrow and if you provide him 
with the last word in spacious modern roads he says 
they are so wide that he cannot drive straight along 
them! (Laughter.) Present visitors may see the city’s 


traffic emerging from the age-long domination of the 
tram. In this matter we have three main schools of 
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thought : those who welcome the coming of the double- 


decker ’bus on the grounds of comfort and convenience ; 


’ 


then the archeologist, who deplores the loss of our 
trams as the last link that binds us to a remote antiquity ; 
and lastly, those who fear the new system will cause a 
serious decline of morale and physique among the male 


population, because they attribute the 


well-known 


hardy character of Bristol men to the fact that for so 
many years their only chance of a seat in cold and wet 
weather was to ride in the open-air ! Laughter. We 
claim this is one of the extremely few great provincial 
cities in which a man may choose to live, apart from a 


livelihood. 


Those of you who have taken excursions 


into the surrounding districts will have realised how 
much antiquarian and geographical interest lies within 
easy reach of Bristol and will have seen what marvels 


counties 
You will 


there are in the three 
Somerset and Wiltshire. 


of Gloucestershire, 
have also seen, 


within the city, something of its old craftsmanship and 


of its new Civic aspirations. 
see the real thing. 


But no passing visitor can 
One has to live here for some years 


to know the peculiar quality of social humanity that 


animates Bristol. 
offer a wide range of interests. 


freedom. 


a local community. 
passage of one generation to another. 


Bristol is enough of a metropolis to 
It escapes the pettiness 
of a small town and it confers the enviable gift of 
But it is not big enough to swamp the 
individual and it keeps the character and tradition of 
In Bristol you can contemplate the 
Seeing life here 
in half a dozen aspects—religious, political, studious, 


commercial, sporting and frivolous—one feels that they 
are not segregated but are all facets of one life which 
the Bristolian shares with his fellow citizens, so that his 
civic love and pride are not an abstraction but an actual 


(Applause. 


possession. 


Bristol. 


I have the greatest pleasure 
in coupling with the toast the name of the Sheriff of 
He represents a line of civic dignitaries who, 


almost without exception, have been actuated by a high 


sense of public duty. No city’s Lord 


Mayor and 
Sheriff are more sincerely devoted to the duties of their 


high offices or give more time and trouble to encouraging 
every sort of good object within the city itself and main- 


taining the ancient prestige of the city and county of 
Bristol in the eyes of those who visit or hear of it 
Whether you are visitors, sojourners or 


(Applause. 


natives, I ask you to be upstanding and drink with all 


heartiness to the city and county of Bristol. 


THE SHERIFF OF BRISTOL 
COX, J.P. 


Alderman SIDNEY 
It is a great pleasure to have the privilege 
of speaking to such a very interesting gathering of 


members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
whose professional interests touch so many points, and 
at a dinner of such importance as this to reply to the 
toast of ‘* The City and County of Bristol ’’ is an honour 


I appreciate very much. 


But it carries with it a big 
embarrassment, as I know practically nothing of archi- 
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tectural subjects. Nevertheless, we app 
generous references to our city and it has ¢ 
pleasure to have you in Bristol. I gather 
thoroughly enjoying your visit and we hope 
so enjoyable that we shall have the pleas 
seeing you at some future time. (Applai 
wholly gratifying to me, as a native and lo\ 
to find that a prominent architect in a rec: 
gave expression to the opinion that Bristol 
beautiful large city in England—far fine 


iate your 
fh US great 
it you are 
will prove 
Ol agai) 
It Wa 

of Bristol. 
broadcast 
the most 


en than 
London. Few provincial cities possess ) many 
and so varied examples of architecture, cating from 
Norman times to the present day, as Bristol and | 
imagine you have discovered much to interest you jin 


your trip through our lovely streets and 

great charm of Clifton, in its way quite as 
as Bath. The work of many distinguishe 
is to be found in our city and I expect y 
covered quite a number of these which | 
to mention: St. Thomas’s Church by James Allen, 
Coopers’ Hall by William Halfpenny, St. Michael's 
Church by Thomas Patey, Redland Green Chapel by 
John Strahan, Portland Church by David Hague, the 
statue of Colston by James Gibbs, the Corn Exchange 
and markets by John Wood, and Kings Weston House 
by Sir John Vanbrugh ; and to come to more recent 
times, the University by Sir George Oakley and the 
Central Library by Charles Holden, an _ excellent 
example of good manners in architecture. A great 
many here are quite aware of the important schemes 
being carried out in our city. The Corporation has 
great housing estates which compare with and excel 
many in the country and do definitely compare favour- 
ably with any I have had the pleasure of seeing. In 
the direction of slum clearance we are making satisfactory 
progress and in those demolition areas we are erecting 
modern, hygienic buildings incorporating the best and 
up to date architecture. We have, of course, nothing 
to compare with the stupendous buildings in New York, 
but skyscrapers would be out of place in the city ot 
Bristol ; moreover, we prefer to move on the horizontal 
rather than the vertical plane. (Laughter.) Ther 
are some fine examples of modern architectural art 
shortly to be added to it—the city’s new municipal 
buildings by Mr. Vincent Harris and the Electricity 
Department buildings by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott. The 
traffic problem in Bristol and in every large city 

becoming more acute as motorists increase in numbers, 
but we hope this will be partially solved by the fou 
ring roads now in course of construction round the cits 
In all matters of this kind the Corporation have bee! 
fortunate in having the advice of members of the 
Bristol branch of your Institute. ‘To build that 3 
the noblest of all the arts.” We have a splendid heritage 
of buildings in Bristol and we shall do our best with ou! 
new structures to be worthy of the distinguished past 
Mr. Barton referred to that point and expressed it in 
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,anner which we all appreciated. I cannot 
thout thanking him for his very kind 
without paying tribute to him for proposing 
this toast uch felicitous terms. Few men have done 
more toc) ‘ghten people of these parts on all matters 
connectet ith art in its broadest sense than Mr. 
Barton anc it was eminently fitting that your Institute 
recognised is work in this connection by conferring 
on him th: high honour of Honorary Associate of the 
Roval Insitute of British Architects. (Applause.) 
Unfortunai:ly for Bristol, he is vacating the head- 
of Bristol Grammar School, a position he 
ith great distinction, and he has our best 
iis happiness in retirement. I thank you 

kind way in which this toast has been 
id received and I hope you will all carry 
(Applause. ) 


a very a bl 
conclude 
remarks n 


mastershi} 
has filled 
wishes for 
for the v’ 
proposed i OL 
away the plcasantest memories of your visit. 

The toast of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and its Allied Societies was next proposed by Major- 
General Sir FABIAN WARE, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., C.B., 
C.M.G, [//on. A.], who said: I am grateful that you 
have allotted me this toast, for there is probably no- 
body who, in his public work of the last twenty years, 
owes more to architects than I do. On the one side, 
in the work of the Imperial War Graves Commission, 
they have brought me nothing but success and I have 
basked in their reflected glory. The task with which 
[ was charged was that of commemorating worthily 
in foreign lands the dead of the British Empire 
who fell in the Great War. We called on architects, 
some of them with names already famous—Lutyens, 
Blomfield, Baker, Burnet, Lorimer, Holden—to help 
us and the memorials and cemeteries they designed 
circle the world ; they are admired by all foreign 
peoples and have taught them that our British architects 
are second to none. 

On the other hand, in connection with the pre- 
servation of our English countryside, a very different 
story has to be told. Architects have done their best 
to help us, but what a contrast between what has been 
achieved for the silent cities of our dead and the 
grotesque failure in the housing of the living in the land 
for which our dead gave their lives. You have only to 
look at our shores—our historic shores—to see the high 
water mark of desecration : squalid locations where 
illicit lovers in disused railway coaches are sandwiched 
in between prude profiteers in pink bungalows! It 
means that during the last twenty years architects have 
lost control of building development. Thanks to the 
support given by your Institute to the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, we have begun to 
restore that control; the reaction has started and 
things are coming right. But we must not hold our 
hand; the villain is slinking off into the wings, but he 


is looking over his shoulder hoping for another chance. 
What is happening in Gloucestershire ? We have 


(Applause. ) 


undoubtedly stopped the rot. The people 
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have learned that they should again build properly ; 
many of the local authorities have set a splendid 
example by themselves building properly. But there 
is this danger ; in most cases they are confining them- 
selves to mere imitation, often slavish imitation, of the 
past. That means the sterilisation of esthetic develop- 
ment. ‘The architect’s mission is to prevent that. In 
a form more durable than is permitted to the rest of us 
the architect gives expression to the soul of the nation ; 
his work is the link, the strongest visible link, between 
the soul of the past and the soul of unborn generations. 
And yet many of the local authorities refuse to employ 
him ; they do not wish to pay his fees. ‘The poor fellow 
has got to live! It is, however, surely not too high a 
price to pay for the salvation of the eternal soul of 
England. Some of these authorities will not even make 
use of the panels of architects that are freely provided. 

I am convinced, therefore—profoundly convinced 
that the time has come when the employment of 
architects must be made compulsory by all local 
authorities. I know the general objection to any 
compulsion that appears to diminish those English 
liberties which our ancestors have won for us throughout 
the centuries and for which we are ready to give our 
lives. But don’t let us forget this: when we fail to 
apply compulsion in detail, where proved essential, 
we are playing into the hands of those who would 
impose on us the greater compulsion on the model of 
the totalitarian State, which is the enemy of all human 
freedom. It is for you, the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, to guide us in devising means by which the 
architect can again be put in control and to indicate to 
us the legislation which is required. With the time 
at my disposal I can only thus briefly outline a reform 
which is already overdue. 

It is in the hope that, from what you have seen of 
the unsurpassed beauties of Gloucestershire, you will 
feel that you must do all in your power to help us in 
this way to maintain the wonderful traditions of English 
architecture that I give you the toast of ‘‘ The Institute.”’ 
(Loud applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT of the R.I.B.A., Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, replied : Our annual conference is the 
only occasion on which the holder of my position has the 
privilege of speaking not for the Royal Institute only 
but for the Royal Institute and all its Allied Societies, 
in the presence of members of those societies who have 
come from far and near. To-night I have not come 
to justify to you our architectural doings at head- 
quarters but to speak for and to the architects of the 
whole country. In doing this I must remember that 
most of my audience has already endured from me a 
fairly long inaugural address and must avoid over- 
weighting with serious matters this pleasant occasion. 
All work and no play makes a dull dog of anyone and 
during the delightful days that we have spent here 
I think we must have all felt that the holiday spirit and 
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the agreeable circumstances have been such to bring 
out the best that is in us. 

I sometimes wonder whether architects might not 
laugh in public a little more than they do. We do 
such a lot of groaning and travailing nowadays about the 
various disorders it is in our province to correct that the 
architect may well appear to the general public as the 
man with the long face. ‘The adventure of building 
ought, above all, to be a happy one and adventurers 
that preach are less apt to be happy than to be sour. 
I hope (but don’t really believe) that the young men 
who write and talk so earnestly about abjuring the 
ornamental follies of the past have, to compensate 
them, emotional lives that are enormously full and 
exciting, because otherwise the more.vigorous among 
them must either burst or degenerate into dangerous 
fanatics. 

To the man who holds it natural that in practising 
his art he should never have smiled avain since the last 
European war, I would like to put the question Andrew 
Lang put to the Scotsman who had seen the ghost 
Did he ever smile before ? People of my age and older 
will remember that there always has been a group of 
architects that were earnest all the time. In my young 
days we called them cranks, which was probably just 
we condemned them for being cranks, which was prob- 
ably presumptuous and wrong; and we laughed at 
them for being cranks, which was unfair because they 
did not know how to laugh back. Nowadays we let 
them talk and talk and talk, which does them and us 
no harm but which, I think, is rather upsetting to the 
general public. ‘The great need in all artists is common 
sense, by which I don’t mean what you and I have 
and what the other fellow hasn’t. but the sense that 
persons of very diverse tastes and temperaments can 
have in common. ‘This common sense, I think, is more 
often reached by people playing a game than by 
people fighting for a cause and I therefore believe that 
the one thing almost above all others that we must try 
to recapture in our architecture is the happy element 
of play. 

Some people, of course, enjoy playing the most 
stupid and dreadful games, but it is a thousand times 
better that they should do so rather than that nobody 
should play any game at all. Other people play games 
that are as intellectual as chess—the sort of game 
Cockerell played when he dodged about his Doric 
columns and his windows in the Bank of England here. 
But when you look at that bank, when you look at the 
demure villas designed by Charles Dyer at Clifton, 
you know that neither Cockerell nor Charles Dyer was 
a dull dog. Whereas when one looks at—but perhaps 
this sentence had better remain unfinished. 


If we do not want architecture to become one of the 


more boring arts, I think we must take great care not 
to level it up and down to mediocrity by any dictation 
of taste. The kind of restriction that may prevent bad 
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architecture is very much apt to prevent & rchitec- 
ture, too; and although we must neve Ourage 
designs that seem to deserve that famous in our 
instructions to panels, “ illiterate,’’ we mus nembe; 


that there can be a compensation in so: literate 
architecture parallel to that in_ illiterat 


ainting 

which has made the vogue of the douanie HWP 
The safest rule of life that I know is—never t vices « 
crowd vices out with virtues—and I fancy 1! ve shall 
fight bad architecture much less effectually nethods 
of direct repression than by crowding it out h good. 
In this company I need not fear to s: ll this, 
although in a company not chiefly compos: ! archi- 
tects it might be liable to misinterpretation. | 0 guard 
against such misinterpretation even here, | jiust add 
that I have the warmest possible sympathy with the 
devoted work of voluntary architectural panels all over 
the country, in so far as that work is constructive. 
which the greater part of it is. What I fear is the 
assumption of those powers by bodies of doulttul quali- 


fications since this with our growing English docilit, 


towards living under rules might not be impossible 
None of what we have seen and admired during the 
memorable two days we have just spent is built 


under rules of the kind some reformers now advocate. 
And if we are to make architectural history, we must 


build into it the aspirations of individuals as well as 
those of local government. Art is order, or, at any 
rate, is based on order, and as architects we have an 
enormous contribution to make to the well-ordered 
life of the nation. But art is also imagination and 

though the word is much abused—fancy. It is ow 


mission not only to give people what their bodies need 
but also what appeals to their imagination, what tickles 
their fancy. 

The Royal Institute of British Architects and_ its 
Allied Societies stand in the eyes of the nation fo 
British architecture as a whole. In_ responding, 
therefore, to this toast, I express the gratitude of all 
practitioners of that art in our country for the esteem in 


which the country holds it. This great city itsel! 
supplies liberal proof that this esteem is as strong to-day 
as ever. The University, already, and the new Council 


House in the near future, may be brought forward as 
evidence of a magnificent ambition towards noble 
buildings. With our memories stored and our hearts 
full, we architects shall take leave to-morrow of! a place 
that welcomes so magnificently both ourselves and 
our works. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we architects thank most 
cordially those who have drunk our health and express 
our gratitude for the generous manner in which that 
toast has been proposed. ‘The name of Sir Fabian Ware 
is honoured by all those who love our countryside and 
applaud its defenders. We are proud to hear that he 
thinks well of architects, on the whole ; 
assure him that there is no qualification to the very 


and we can 
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that architects have of him. By co-opera- 
h men as he is our common cause is greatly 
strength and the merits of that cause are beyond 
questo! is no less a cause than that of keeping 


high opt 
tion with 


an Engi: fit for Englishmen to inhabit, an England 
glorious its relics of the past, glorious in taking up 
the challe:ze of the present and gloriously justified, we 
hope, in the future by the realisation of our great 
ambitions (or her welfare. 

[he toast of the guests and its Allied Societies was 


proposed Mr. W. J STENNER [F.], President of the 
Wessex Society of Architects, who said : Those of you 
who have read Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World will recall 
that it purports to be a number of letters written by a 
Chinese philosopher staying in England to his friends at 
home, giving his impressions of this country. He wrote : 
“The English seem as silent as the Japanese yet vainer 
than the inhabitants of Siam. Upon my arrival here 
[ attributed that reserve to modesty which I now find 
has its origin in pride. Condescend to address them 
first and you are sure of their acquaintance ; stoop to 
flattery and you conciliate their friendship and esteem.” 
Laughtet I find that I am entrusted with the 
unenviable task this evening of proposing the health 
of the members of this proud, taciturn, yet apparently 
susceptible race. It is tolerably certain that if our 
Oriental friend were here to-night he would report 
that “the English are truly incomprehensible ; they 
put the most important toast of the evening at the end 
and entrust it to the least of the speakers.” It would 


be necessary to explain that, apart from the choice of 


the speaker on this occasion, which is of course an 
unfortunate one, it is the invariable custom in this 
country to put “The King and the Royal Family ” 
at one end of the toast list and ‘‘ The Guests”? at the 
other. The unimportant toasts are then arranged 
between these two! (Laughter.) I am sure that you 
will agree, Sir, that it is well that we do not follow 
Oriental practice in every particular, otherwise I should 
be expected to deliver a lengthy dissertation on the 
ancestry of the Bishop of Bristol. The proposers of the 
unimportant toasts to which I referred just now have 
had the comparatively simple task of addressing abstract 
institutions, whereas I am deeply conscious of the 
corporeal presence of the many distinguished guests 
who have graced our board to-night. Fearful lest I 
should say something that might be classed in the 
category of things that might have been stated 
differently, I commend to you a rule I have made for 
my own guidance. In my practice as an architect I 


have learned to consider the meaning intended rather 
than the spoken word itself. If you will pardon a 
personal reference I will illustrate what I mean by a 
couple of incidents from my own experience. I was 
inspecting some work in progress. ‘The foreman, who 
was one of ** the old school ” of whom few are now left, 
piloted me to a room in which a sub-contractor had 
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laid a wood block floor. I looked at the floor; I 
looked at the foreman ; I said, *‘ George, I really think 
I could lay a floor better than that myself,” and to the 
accompaniment of vibrating ginger side-whiskers and 
with the tears in his eyes trying to join the tears in his 


voice, George’s reply was, ‘* Yes, Sir, and so could any 
other fool!’ (Laughter.) And I think it was then 
that I made the rule to which I referred. A short 


time later I was making a visit to some work just prior 
to its completion, and as I was leaving the foreman 
asked me if he could have a word with me privately. 
When we were closeted together in his office he said, 
** Well Sir, we have come to the end of the job and I 
must say I have no complaints to make against you ! ” 
This again was an occasion when it was obviously 
necessary to consider the intended meaning rather than 
the face value of the word spoken. (Laughter.) And 
if to-night I say to our guests that we have no com- 
plaints to make against you for accepting our invitation 
to attend this function, putting into those words the 
same depth of feeling expressed by the voice of the fore- 
man, I could sit down well satisfied that I had done my 
duty. I have yet, however, to refer to individual guests. 
I think we may count ourselves fortunate, Sir, that no 
fewer than four reverend gentlemen have graced our 
board by their presence. We are most happy to 
welcome the Bishops of Bristol and Salisbury, the Dean 
of Bristol and the Bishop of Clifton. We know that 
onerous demands are made on all these gentlemen’s 
time and that they are in no way comparable to the 
cleric of the time of Charles II, who interrupted the 
great Clarendon during one of his perorations in the 
House of Lords with the petulant inquiry, ‘* When will 
you have done preaching ?”’ to which came the ready 
reply, ““ When I ama bishop, my Lord!” (Laughter. 

One rarely hears the name of Methuen without 
associating it with the far-off days of the South African 
War. The present Lord Methuen is with us to-night 
and we welcome him for his own sake and because of 
his very close association with the architectural world. 
His Lordship happens to be the brother of the Hon. 
Anthony Methuen, a practising architect and a member 
of my society. (Applause.) Time will not permit me 
to mention specifically the other guests who have 
honoured us by their presence, but we are much indebted 
to them. ‘To our brother architects who have come 
to Bristol, and especially those from overseas, we express 
the hope that they will leave with pleasant memories 
of our ancient city and its surrounding countryside. 
With these sentiments in our minds I ask you to be 
upstanding and drink with me the health of “ Our 
Guests,” coupling with the toast the Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol. (Applause.) 


THE BISHOP OF BRISTOL: There are a good 
many disadvantages connected with being a semi- 
public character. One is being better known to the police, 








for example, than is always to be desired. But there 
are compensating advantages, one of which is that 
one is brought in touch with a great number of dis- 
tinguished people in all walks of life, not on one’s own 
account but because of one’s office. One has the 
entrée to many gatherings of very varied kinds which 
I need not particularise. ‘To-night we are the guests 
of the architects of Great Britain and I need hardly 
say on behalf of us all how grateful we are for the 
hospitality which you have afforded us. ‘There is no 
body of people whom I would rather meet and have 
conversation with than the architects of this country. 
I am very envious of architects. In the first place, 
they have the satisfaction of seeing their visions taking 
actual and material shape. I sometimes dream dreams 
and see visions—and dreams and visions they remain ; 
but you, gentlemen, have the joy of seeing your visions 
coming true. It may be that sometimes you regret it ! 
It is recorded of the architect of a famous London church 
that when he saw what he had done he committed 
suicide. And, secondly, architects are helping to form 
the soul of the nation. We clergy try to do that but 
anyone can sleep through our sermons, whereas no 
one can avoid looking upon the buildings which stare 
him in the face as he walks through the streets. Quite 
seriously, I feel that those who design our public and 
our private buildings have a tremendous responsibility 
because they are helping to form the minds and souls 
of the nation. Let me give illustrations of what I 
mean. I spent part of my life in a part of London 
where there were acres of streets without a beautiful 
building to be seen. ‘The result was quite obvious in 
the character and outlook of the great majority of the 
people. There was little idealism in their lives. Bound 
by drab streets and ugly buildings, their souls tended to 
become like the place in which they lived. Then I 
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Telford’s scheme for a Gothic Suspension Bridge 
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had the good fortune for some years to 


¢ ) associated 
with Westminster Abbey. I am bound t ’ that the 
Henry VII Chapel—ornamental frilling s may call 


it—does, as one stands or kneels within its 
one’s heart and soul. It makes one reali 
of what beauty is. Or, again, I someti: 
front of the Battersea Power Station. | 
if I lived permanently in sight of it I should ve inspired 
with such strength and courage that I should not be 
afraid to beard Hitler or Mussolini in their ‘lens. Oy. 
once more, in the midst of all the worries 
of the present day I go from time to tin 


lls, lift up 
something 

Stand in 
hink tha 


1 turmoil 
to a littl 


building near my house, Redland Chapel classical 
building of the middle eighteenth century. _ [ts perfec: 
proportions fill one’s soul with peace anc quietness 
We owe the men who gave us these buildin, past and 
present, a great debt. They have given beauty, 


strength and peace to our inner life. 

I am not quite certain that the time h 
to bring back a little of the ‘‘ ornamental trillings ” of 
the past. I agree that what is merely pret‘y-pretty is 
enervating and does not inspire us with the strongest 
qualities. But I would plead to-day for a little of the 
pretty and ornamental type of architecture to modify 
what is merely hard and strong and virile in modern life. 

May I end with one word about the preservation of 
ancient buildings in this city. I know that we can 
rely upon your Institute to support those who are 
trying, with a proper discrimination, to preserve not 
only individual buildings but quarters of the city in 
the form which the past has given us. 

Let me again express the gratitude that your guests 
owe to you not only for your hospitality, which we have 
enjoyed this evening, but also for your constant 
recognition of the responsibility which rests upon you 
as makers of the soul of the nation. (Applause. 
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In 1793 a proposal was made by 
W. Bridges for a bridge over the 

















fe River Avon, at the Rocks of St. 
pee Vincent, from Sion Row Clifton, 
ki ee Sue Su to Leigh Down, near Bristol 
Hot Wells. 
—— — sridges’s elevation is reproduced 
t “ir toa ey, here. If this bold scheme had 
fm : a been carried out (as no doubt it 
= seas” might have been, because the 
scheme seems to have been seriously 
t considered) it would certainly be 
© ic one of the most remarkable monu- 
4) sgl t ments in the country. We can 
fi el | safely disregard the crudity of 
; ey fal — 2 us Bridges’s detail shown in the picture 
ni} : tT aa 4 ITTTLER al and imagine this great 180-ft. arch 
fis} a ae a Hat a = ft. above the = ogee a 
os bes aa ay the instinctive rehnement oO 1e 
‘t ,. PELL : <4 44 aL BE, Mute iD yas Regency, with on either side an 
fe | ee rte fig! nh El ils ain % extension, among the abutments, of 
Wg As ee { i PA, aie | aan te hte the graceful terraces of Clifton. 
* Al i eet, iH Q. Lt A fe ay 4 By the courtesy of Mr. James 
i A 13) -_ ea Ht RV Ross, Bristol city librarian, we 
a if ay as AE have been enabled to see an 
fad ily all! j a 7 sate original copy of the proposals and 
' ae ea | ; the three engravings which illus- 
ary suey a TOR? trated them. The engraving repro- 
‘ duced here is the only one in the 
R.I.B.A. Library ; the others are 
diagrams illustrating the centering. 
Attendances at the Conference Banquet 
IN THE VicrortA Rooms ON FRIDAY, 24 JUNE 
The Chairman at the Banquet was Mr. H. S. Goodhart- Branch, the Institution of Civil Engineers ; Mr. J. E. Barton, 
Rendel, the President of the R.I.B.A. The following honorary M.A.. (Oxon.) [Hon. A.], Headmaster, Bristol Grammar 
officers of the Institute and its Allied Societies were present :— School ; Mr. D. E. J. Knapp, Chairman of the Gloucestershire, 
Mr. W. J. Stenner, President of the Wessex Society of Somerset and North Wilts Branch of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
Architects, and Mrs. Stenner; Mr. G. D. Gordon Hake, Institution ; Mr. M. O. McAuliffe, Director of Education, 
R.W.A., President of the Bristol Society of Architects, and Bristol ; Mr. A. E. Johnson, President of the Bristol Rotary 
Mrs. Gordon Hake ; Mr. Harold F. Trew, President of the Club ; Mr. Roy W. Baker, American Consul, Bristol ; Mr. 
Gloucestershire Architectural Association, and Mrs. Trew: L. O. Need, Town Clerk of Gloucester ; Mr. R. H. Parry, 
Mr. A. E. Beswick, President of the Wilts and Dorset Society M.D., Medical Officer of Health, Bristol; Mr. Ernest J. 
of Architects; Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, Hon. Secretary Taylor, Chairman, Bristol Development Board ; Mr. I. G. 
RI.B.A., and Mrs. Fletcher ; Mr. James R. Adamson, Vice- Maclaurin, President, Students’ Club, R.W.A. School of 
President R.I.B.A., Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Con- Architecture ; Mr. T. A. Leach, M.A., Secretary of the 
ference, and Mrs. Adamson. In addition to the majority of Bristol University Union ; Professor John Baker and Mrs. John 
the members of the Conference, the company included a Baker ; Mr. W. I. Croome, J.P. ; Mr. Henley Evans ; Mr. E. 
distinguished body of guests, among whom were the Gwynne Vevers; Mr. Richard Taylor, Director, Bristol 
following : Evening Post ; Mr. Pembroke Wicks, C.B.E., LL.B., Registrar, 


the Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom ; 

\lderman Sidney Cox, J.P., the Sheriff of Bristol ; the Rt. Mr. W. L. Wood, Editor, The Architect and Building News ; 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of Bristol ; the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop Mr. G. J. Howling, Editor, The Builder ; Sir Ian MacAlister, 
of Salisbury ; the Rt. Hon. Lord Methuen ; Col. Sir Francis M.A. (Oxon.), the Secretary R.I.B.A., and Lady MacAlister ; 
K. S. Metford, K.C.B., V.D., D.L., J.P. ; | Major-General Mr. C. D. Spragg, Assistant Secretary R.I.B.A. ; Mr. Everard 
Sir oot Mare, K.C.V:0:,, K.BE. CB. C.M.G. Haynes, B.A. (Oxon.), Secretary, R.I.B.A. Board of Archi- 


Hon. A}; T. Noel Arkell ; the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of tectural Education ; Mr. Edward J. Carter, B.A. (Cantab.), 
Clifton ; the Vv ery ‘Rev. the Dean of Bristol ; Mr. F. J. Pugsley, Librarian and Editor R.I.B.A.; Mr. Eric L. Bird, M.C., 
President ot the Bristol Association of Building Trades Em- Technical Editor and Secretary, R.I.B.A. Public Relations 


ployers ; Mr. Frank Mole, President of the Bristol Savages ; Committee ; Mr. E. O’Shaughnessy, R.I.B.A. Advertisement 
Mr. H. W. Maxwell, Director of the Bristol Museum and Manager; Mr. Fred May; the Editor, The Western Daily 
Art Gallery : Mr. C. J. Scudamore, Chairman of the Bristol Press ; Mr. H. Myles Wright. 
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THE ROYAL WEST OF ENGLAND ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, BRISTOL 


SOME NOTES ON ITS TEACHING POLICY 


ee + The Royal West of England 
; IE AES TAS il Academy School of Archite: ire Was 
y ' f founded in 1g2r by the Bristol 
- Xi y Society of Architects under the 
/ Ls f auspices of the Royal West of 
3 ‘ L¢ i England Academy, and was opened 
; Ne —— o A \ by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales 
, a that year. 
} “ ‘ This control by practising archi- 
3 ¥ t tects with its flexibility is akin to 
ee ! “eet that of the Architectural Association 
ay ; : ‘ es 
~< Schools to which this School js 
=> Pyle affiliated. 

— } The aim of the School. stated 
i in the original Prospectus, is. still 
\ ‘to further the interests of Archi- 
\ tectural Education in the West of 
\ England, not so much by training 
- clever Draughtsmen as by providing 
r 3 \ that fundamental instruction and 
r \ discipline in the Art, Science, lheory 
and History of Architecture, which, 
i supplemented by practice in an 
~ L Fw } Architect’s office, shall qualify the 
1 } student for the independent practice 

\ { of his profession.” 
For the first few years the system 
. was solely part time, the students 
‘ being articled to local practitioners. 
Four years satisfactory completion 
of this course was recognised by the 
. a —~ R.1.B.A. as qualifying for exempuon 
from the R.LB.A. Intermediat 
Ri Examination. Very soon three 
7) years whole time course was simi- 
larly recognised, and at the present 
time the students taking each course 
are approximately equal in number. 
; " The total number of students varies 
es apt my 1% ALCHITECTUME between 4o and 50, above which total 
: ir Si } it is not the policy of the School to 


expand. 
wana th Although not recognised the 
, <s F R.I.B.A. beyond the Intermediate 
stage, the School provides stud » and 
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lecture facilities to enable students to stay on after 
fnishing ticir recognised course in order to reach the 
necessary standard to sit for the R.I.B.A. final examina- 
“ion. During this period the student usually works in 


an architect’s office and attends the School three 


afternoon week and on certain evenings for lectures. 


Very gicat importance is attached to the thorough 
training, particularly in the early years, in accuracy of 
draughtsmanship, the three dimensional approach and 
straightforward presentation in line and wash. This is 
achieved by graded studies in lettering, orthographic 
projection, penetration of solids, geometrical projection 
of shades and shadows on plane and curved surfaces, 
isometric projection, and the laying of flat and graded 
washes. 

All construction sheets in the first two years are drawn 
in plan, section, elevation and isometric projection. 

Construction is linked with design wherever possible 
and in most cases a design subject is followed by a 
working drawing or half-inch scale detail of part of the 
design. 

One design in the third year is carried from the sketch 
stage through working drawings, linen tracings and 
perspective to a model of the scheme and layout. 
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All drawings are marked and publicly criticised. 


The teaching of history is based on lectures dealing 
with the broad principles of social background and 
constructional developments supplemented by study 
sheets rather than note books. ‘These sheets represent 
the student’s own research which is stimulated by the 
lectures. 


Analytical studies are also made with the dual 
object of appreciating basic form, plan treatments and 
ornament. 


Colour and composition are taught in theory and 
application. The School has always maintained a high 
standard of rendering in Indian ink and still insists on 
a most careful study of the Greek Doric order in plan, 
section, elevation and isometric in the first year and a 
composition of Classic ornament in the second yeat 
both rendered in this medium. We believe that, apart 


from the analytical benefit of such studies, the produc- 
tion of drawings as perfect as is possible in the early 
stages of the student’s career lays the foundation of a 
conscientious and appreciative outlook which, added to 
the realism of the rest of the curriculum, is invaluable 
to him in the future. 


G. D. Gorpon HAki 














Composition of Roman detail. 
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Conference Visits on 


VISIT A, TO BATH 

It is with genuine pleasure that one records a few impressions of 
the memorable visit to Bath under the instructive guidance of Mr. 
Mowbray Green and Mr. Fare, also of Mr. Taylor, who so ably 
condensed into a short half hour the history of the Roman baths. 
To have encompassed and seen so much with such ease within the 
allotted time could only result from intensive organisation, and no 
better tribute could be paid to our hosts than that we were not 
aware of all the care they had taken for our pleasure—truly the 
essence of hospitality. It would be impertinent to attempt, however 
sketchily, in this brief summary any description of the glories of 
this national heritage with its historic remains, elegant buildings, 
and the natural beauty of its surroundings—still more so to extend 
one’s remarks beyond what could be shown in such a limited 
time. 

Situated on the Avon, with its mild, agreeable climate and its 
famous natural waters and springs (where the Romans established 
during the first century the city of Aque Solis), the present city of 
Bath as shown to us on that fine June afternoon was indeed a delight. 
It bears the impress of every age in English life, Roman, Saxon, 
Medieval and subsequent times, and consequently makes a strong 
appeal to varying interests ; but to architects (and one must add 
to town planners) unquestionably the most absorbing period is 
that of the eighteenth century, when, owing to the royal patronage of 
George III, who sought its curative benefits, it became the great 
centre of English life and fashion. The names of most of the 
eminent architects, artists and leaders of society at that time were 
mentioned by our guides as being associated with Bath either by 
their work, by visits to or residence in the city and neighbour- 
hood. 


Commencing in Queen’s Square, we were introduced in turn to 
Gay Street and the intimacy of the delightful King’s Circus (324 ft. 
in diameter—now rather dwarfed in scale by the large trees in the 
central garden) with its three approaches so planned that the vista 
from each is closed by a portion of the Circus, thence by way of 
Brook Street to the larger semi-elliptical Royal Crescent with the 
interesting masonry of its facade and its open views across the 
surrounding countryside. Afterwards we went to Milsom Street and 
Laura Place (skilfully planned on a diagonal square) by way of 
Pulteney Bridge and Argyle Street to the later development on the 
east side of the Avon comprising Great Pulteney Street and the 
Sydney Gardens beyond—all of which afford a veritable mecca of 
combined civic planning and design. Pulteney Bridge, so admirably 
illustrated by one of our guides, Mr. Fare, was designed by Robert 
Adam to connect Bathwick with the city, in such a manner perhaps 
that by means of the cunning two-storied shop buildings on each 
side the river was screened from those passing over the bridge, so 
that they might not realise that their abodes were beyond the 
cherished confines of the city. 


One’s impressions of the many beautiful pedimented doorways 
with their exquisite fanlights, and of well-proportioned windows 
glazed with crown glass, enforced a regret that the Victorian plate- 
glass era should have robbed so many of their original glazing and 
sash bars, especially in the King’s Circus. A passing glimpse of 
the backs of the King’s Circus indicated not only variety but the 
inherent difficulties of circular planning. But oh! to peep into 
some of the exquisite interiors, and to know how the wedge-shaped 
plots had been planned, particularly around the side wings of 
The Crescent. The comfortable height of the railings enclosing 
the gardens, notably in the King’s Circus, showed us how such 
matters can be done with propriety. 


We eventually reached Bristol on the return journey well within 
the scheduled time, much enriched in mind and by no means 
fatigued in body, thanks to the excellent arrangements of our good 
hosts, and on behalf of those who were present I extend to them 
our warm gratitude for a delightful afternoon. 
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Thursday 23 June 


VISIT B, TO BRISTOL 

The conducted walk round Bristol under the gu ce of Mr 
C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A. [F.], was attended by a 
of enthusiastic members of the Conference, who, 
provided with a clearly illustrated route map, set of 
Quay, where building operations were in progress 
City Centre. We were particularly fortunate in hay 
pany of Professor Abercrombie, who, as town planni 
explained this scheme, which has been designed by 
panel of Bristol architects as the city’s memorial to Ki 
The layout was further illustrated by a fine model ex! 
City Art Gallery. When completed, the new City C 
great credit to Bristol and establish harmony and goox 
chaos now reigns. 

We walked through Prince Street, with its eightecnth-century 


ge number 
wving been 
long Broad 
r the new 
the com: 
onsultant, 
voluntary 
George \V, 
ited at the 
re will do 
aste where 


buildings, to Queen Square. This spacious tree-lined square, the 
first attempt at planning in Georgian times outside the old town walls, 
still retains its Georgian character, and has survived with a rich 


collection of details typical of the period. I thougiit that the 
square was maintaining a brave face in spite of the new road con- 
struction which has been ploughed rather forcibly through its centre 

The Theatre Royal in King Street, designed by James Paty 
in 1760, was open for our inspection, and as we sat inside its cool, 
dim interior one could conjure up the visions of David Garrick 
and other famous actors who had played there. We were informed 
that the interior was exactly as it was in Garrick’s day, but we 
could not agree that the decor was original, and it was felt that an 
effort should be made to restore the building. 

The picturesque timbered inn, the Llandoger Trow, in cobbled 
King Street, dated 1664, and the quaint warehouses of Welsh Back 
Quay with their notorious seafaring associations, still retained an 
atmosphere of the past, and we should not have been surprised to 
have met Long John Silver and Jim Hawkins. 

I found the city rich in most interesting medieval buildings 
each with a character of its own. In the dark interior of All Saints’ 
Church the strong smell of coffee brought to light the interesting 
fact that the church coffee house, built into the structure by John 
Wood, brought in a revenue of £400 a year, which I have no doubt 
is found more acceptable to the church than the daylight which 
the building shuts out. 

At Christ Church we learned that an earlier church in the name 
of St. Ewen stood on a site adjoining, and old documents revealed 
the fact that an everlasting curse lay on those who dared interfere 
with the fabric. It is of interest to note that the Council House 
of the Bristol Corporation now occupies this site ! ! ! 

The old Dutch House, said to have been brought over from 
Amsterdam, was admired, and round the corner in St. Mary’s-le- 
Port Street massed gables of the quaint fifteenth-century buildings 
made a most picturesque sight reminiscent of the Shambles of York 

The wealthy merchants of fifteenth-century Bristol must have had 
a royal time vying with each other as to who could build the most 
elaborate houses. St. Peter’s Hospital was originally one of these 
but was afterwards converted into a sugar refinery and then into a 
royal mint. Many other buildings have evidently undergone 
similar vicissitudes. 

Another curiosity of the merchant days were the four bronze 
pedestals outside the Exchange in Corn Street, when business was 
transacted in the open. These gave rise to the ready money saying 
** Down on the nail.” ; 

After visiting the Church of St. Peter’s, under the expert guidance 
of Mr. C. E. Boucher, we adjourned to tea and a welcome rest 
after a most interesting excursion. Professor Abercrombie proposed 
a hearty vote of thanks and expressed the appreciation of the party 
to Mr. Dening for the excellent tour he had given us, and we felt 
that the time had been all too short in which to appreciate in greater 
detail the rich store of medieval buildings in Bristol city ‘a 
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VISIT C, TO CLIFTON 


cellent address from Mr. J. E. Barton during the 
n, the photo-taking in front of the Victoria Rooms 
. when we all tried to look our best by putting on 
ich are not usual ; a hurried light lunch, and back to. 

tooms, where we boarded motor coaches at 2.30 p.m. 
is off with its load of eager sightseers. 


After an 
morning sé 
classical fa‘ 
expressions 
the Victor! 
Each coac! 

I was for 
of Mr. Gor 


the Presid 


ate to select Clifton, Tour C, under the able guidance 
1 Hake. We also had the honour of the company of 
of the Institute, and being seated just behind them I 
could heat ir learned conversation on Regency architecture as 
we passed vsugh all these fine streets, and the many houses with 
their beautiil doorways and porches, probably the finest in the 
excluding Bath. The pity of it is that many of the 
falling into the “sear and yellow’ and a number 
averted into second-rate flats. After this delightful 
-d the Clifton Suspension Bridge, to admire it later 
hen returning by Portway through the Gorge. As a 
could not help comparing this fine engineering feat 

magnificent work over the Menai Straits, which, 
io the latter’s setting, is, in my opinion, a finer work. 


provinces, I 
buildings < 
are being 
feast we pa 
from below 
Welshman 
with Telfor: 
perhaps du 

What a at to poor town dwellers the Downs must be! ‘This 
delightful park-like playground is the peoples’ property for all time, 
well kept, and well traversed by good roads. We passed them too 
quickly, and on to Sea-Mills Housing Estate, a scheme of which, 
as the Lord Mayor told us, Bristol is justly proud. If a criticism 
might be offered by one from the North, it is monotony in colour, 
especially in ithe bricks, but the layout is distinctly good, and other 
towns can learn much by visiting this estate. 


= . . . ee 

The Avonmouth Docks did not impress me, being a visitor from 
a dock-land, Atlantic liners and huge grain mills. Still, much work 
appeared to be going on, and that is what matters in industrial areas. 


Thence back to Bristol by the excellent road, Portway through 
the Gorge, rocks and woods and the River Avon all making a 
delightful panorama, crowned by the Clifton Bridge. We passed 
Cockerell’s Holy Trinity Church at Hotwells, Freemasons’ Hall, 
St. George’s Church, Brandon Hill, and so to tea, which, from my 
observations, everyone appeared to enjoy, but as we were in a 
public restaurant we could not thank Mr. Gordon Hake formally 
for his kindly and interesting guidance, but each of us did so privately. 
On behalf of us all I now say, ‘‘ Thank you very much, Mr. Hake.” 


Before closing may I say that these short runs are very much 
appreciated, but are the longer ones enjoyed to the same extent ? 
A hundred miles in motor coaches, quick meals and hurried visits 
to old buildings, delightful villages and ancient churches tend to 
tire one, and many of us, I know, felt pleased when we were back 
at our several hotels. These long journeys are always on Friday, 
when we men have to hurry into our boiled shirt and sombre 
black lightened up by white waistcoats and a spot of jewellery in 
the shape of a stud or two, which latter are always missing and 
find their way into all sorts of nooks and crannies, wardrobes or 
dressing tables, spoiling our dress trousers searching for them 
on our knees, becoming all hot and bothered, eventually arriving 
at the banquet flurried, only to be calmed and regain our composure 
by a good banquet and, on Friday last, excellent speeches. 


Feo RR. 


VISIT D, TO_W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ FACTORY, EAST 


STREET, BEDMINSTER 


At first sight of the R.I.B.A. outline of “‘ Alternative Visits ”’ it 
seemed that our hosts, the Wessex Society of Architects, had given us 
an embarrassing choice—but I am sure that not one of the sixty or 
so members (and wives) who visited Wills’s factory had any doubts 
of the rightness of their choice. 





At 2.0 p.m., under thundery clouds, most of my party inserted 
themselves into the ’buses at the Victoria Rooms and proceeded to 
College Green, where we waited somewhat impatiently for the 
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more opulent members to finish their regal lunch at the Royal Hotel. 
Our complement complete, we proceeded through the Welsh Backs 
and Basin (memories of Treasure Island) near Wills’s original 
Redcliffe Street factory—where it is recorded that electric light was 
installed in 1879—to the main East Street factory, Bedminster. 


Crowding through the main doorway we were almost individually 
received by the excellent Miss Passmore (too tersely referred to by 
one of the ‘** heads ”’ as O.C. Guides) and passed on into the waiting 
room—a museum of clay and pottery pipes made in Bristol and 
Nailsea from the early days of tobacco smoking, through the flourish- 
ing years of the Tobacco-pipe Makers Company until Beau Nash 
banished tobacco from the Public Rooms at Bath. 


Before we had had time to appreciate the contents of the glass 
cases, we, a party of five only, were taken in charge by a very 
attractive guide and shepherded up oak staircases and past number- 
less portraits of long-service workers hanging in oak-panelled corri- 
dors into the leaf room, where men were weighing and examining 
the opened tierces, or hogsheads, of tobacco on their arrival from 
the bonded warehouse. While all—especially Mr. - 
pressed appreciative noses into these bales of yellow, brown and almost 
black leaves, I reflected on the green fields of tobacco I had seen 
growing not in Virginia but in Connecticut, and marvelled at the 
organisation which selects, grades and marks the leaf. in all parts 
of the world, before ever it is shipped to England. The making of 
a blend of tobacco, it seems, is no more romantic than weighing 
out the ingredients of a cook’s recipe. 


Thence we were taken through many rooms, all full of people 
and/or machinery, where we saw the various successive processes 
in the making of a cigarette ; or I should say millions of cigarettes, 
since I believe that one type of machine alone was turning out 
3,000 cigarettes an hour. 


Little that is explicit, or even expressive, can be said of the mar- 
vellous machines which fed tobacco into mile-long rolls of paper, 
and, with a clever guillotine, produced endless relays of finished 
cigarettes. 

The tobacco rooms, where the air is conditioned by steam playing 
on large copper condensing sheets, plunged us back into the rich 
smells pervading the leaf room. We marvelled at the concerted 
timing of four girls feeding tobacco leaves into a machine which 
wound heartily thick twist on to a drum taking three hours to fill. 

Then we went to the hand-made cigarette department, which 
we found even more interesting than the rest. 

I must mention the vast canteen, where the central kitchen, judged 
by the menu, produced as good and varied a luncheon as could be 
wished. An unofficial glimpse of the bakery (a vague memory 
whispers output of 2,000 loaves daily, for consumption also in the 
other factories) and at about four o’clock all the parties of six each 
—who had barely, if at all, encountered each other since the time 
of arrival—were welcomed in a staff dining room with excellent 
hot tea and foods, supplemented with presentations of cigarettes and 
tobacco. Rising amidst a babel of voices and tea-cups (how 
architects can get down to it !), our host, Mr. Thornton Wills, 
welcomed us: appropriate thanks were given on behalf of our 
members, and an impromptu vote of thanks to the ‘‘ beauty chorus.” 
This, though true, we felt was inadequate to convey our sincere 
appreciation of our guides’ courtesy, interest and efficiency. 


Dispersing from our refreshing tea, our visit to the then empty 
recreation hall and social centre (admirable project) was somewhat 
of an anti-climax after the acres of ceaseless activity we had been 
passing through. 

Sorting ourselves out into our waiting buses, we drove away 
from Bedminster feeling that much as we had seen there was still] 
more which, quite rightly, but almost imperceptibly, had not been 
shown to us; that our “ guiding” had been a model of efficient 
organisation, and that even the beauties of Wells or of Painswick 
would not have given us a fuller afternoon. 


es 
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The President. A photograph taken outside the Victoria Rooms 


Conference Tours on Friday 24 June : 


rOUR NO. 1, TO THE COTSWOLDS lhe next stop was Northleach, a town which, like Cirencester, ( 
For the first ten miles our road lav in that pleasant, if rather owes its present importance to the wool industry, ane which als a 
unexciting, part of Gloucestershire which lies between the Cotswolds possesses a large church, rathe: earlier than that at Cirencester and ( 
and the Bristol Channel. Then passing Chipping Sodbury, with not so big, though equally fine architecturally. 
its fine church and large market place, we climbed at once on to Leaving Northleach by the Gloucester road, we passed through 
‘ie. Clatwuschile. the north Cotswold country with its bare hills relieved by great 
At this point both the country and the buildings changed with belts of trees, until quite suddenly we came to the edge and found 
equal abruptness: the country to the typical Cotswold uplands ourselves looking down upon Cheltenham. The road, however, S 
with their deep valleys and stone walls ; the buildings from the rather kept to the high ground, and presently, as we motored through 2 
nondescript local style seen on the lower ground to the beautifully Cranham Woods, we saw the Severn estuary, with the Welsh hills y 
executed stone tradition which is so particularly a feature of this just visible beyond. Finally we came through a wooded valle 
part of the Oolite Ridge. into Painswick our last stop—where we saw the church and as 
Once on the Cotswolds, we made for Tetbury, passing through much of the town as there was time to look at before leaving o1 ( 
Dunkirk, skirting Badminton Park, and continuing through Did- our return journey to Bristol. \ 
marton, Westonbirt and Doughton—a fine seventeenth-century It is clearly impossible to see all the Cotswolds in cight hours, 
manor house lying close to the road. and the best alternative is probably to make a circular tour t \ 
Tetbury contains a sixteenth-century market hall standing on a include as much as possible of what is beautiful or typical of the g 
series of those strange squat columns—so shockingly incorrect and neighbourhood. This was certainly achieved by our guides, Mr I 
yet so appropriate—a curious eighteenth-century Gothic church, and Trew and Mr. Stratton Davis, and our grateful thanks are due t ) 
some charming houses of various dates, standing happily together them for a most enjoyable day. 
in the streets. cK 3h p 
Chere was no time to examine Tetbury, and the next stretch of the ; ; , = See : : 5 
journey towards Cirencester called for no comment, except possibly fOUR No. 2, TO DUNSTER AND AROUND THE 
the last six miles, which lay in an almost straight line along the QUANTOCKS 








Fosse Way. This was a delightful tour. We just about filled a coach and on 

At Cirencester it was market day, so the buses were left outside private car, so we were about thirty in number and proved to bi 
the town while we walked through the streets to the church, a great congenial company. 
fifteenth-century building with a fine tower and an enormous We went first over Redhill and the western spur of the Mendips 
three-storied porch, the upper rooms of which are reported to have to Bridgwater, where Admiral Blake was born. Thence we struck 
been used by the various guilds of the town. west by Nether Stowey, where Coleridge wrote ‘* Kubla Khan’ 

Unfortunately we could not stay to see the remains of the Abbey, and “ The Ancient Mariner,” and skirting the northern slopes o : 
or the museum—both worth a visit. Our walk through the town the Quantocks past the Quantoxheads, East and West, and St Ms 
did, however, give us an opportunity of noticing several fine Audries, we got many fine views of sea and hills before we dropped My 
eighteenth-century houses, of which Cirencester, like most Cotswold down to Watchet’s quaint harbour and went on by Blue Anchot ': 
towns, contains a fair number. to Dunster. 

Returning to the buses, we made for the Swan Hotel at Bibury This village is both beautiful and full of interest. From each : 
for lunch, passing through the unspoiled village of Barnsley on the end of a wide street there rises a green hill. On one stands the " 
way. Castle, rising above steep wooded slopes ; on the other is a fine 

One may remark, in passing, that all the places we saw were watch tower. In the centre of the village is the old yarn market, a a 
remarkably little damaged by new building, and, although we may quaint octagonal and gabled building. We found by the side of this 
suppose that we were taken the best way, the Cotswolds must be building something quainter still, a man in an eighteenth-century 
as well looked after in this respect as any district in England. coat and a decorated top hat with a “ mouse-circus.”” He had an s 

Bibury is probably: best known to most people for the famous elaborate apparatus, and had trained his score or two of mice to b 


Arlington Row, which is now in the care of the Bristol and Gloucester- perform amazing antics, so that we could hardly drag ourselves 
shire Archeological Trust. The Row combines with its setting to away to partake of a sumptuous lunch at the famous Luttrell Arms 
make the perfect picture of what an English village used to be. hard by. 
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After uns) we visited the church, which has a noble rood screen 
extending ss both aisles and nave. Then we walked up to the 
Castle, whic! was built in Edward IIT’s reign on the site of a Norman. 
stronghold. [wo or three thirteenth-century towers still stand, and of 
the mansion: .rafted on to them part is Elizabethan, part eighteenth 
century and »art quitemodern. The walk round the terraces is most 
interesting. On the south-east and south sides semi-tropical shrubs 
and plants «nd fruits abound ; a lemon tree bearing flowers and 
fruit, olive ate palms, a large cork tree, grape vines, mimosa, 
blue gum, c:!calyptus and an immense wistaria 600 to 700 years old ; 
all nestling up to the Castle walls 200 ft. above the plain. There 
are grand \icws from the terraces in all directions. 

From D er we went to Cleeve, about 5 miles to the east, and 
saw a mos! interesting Cistercian Abbey remarkably complete. 
The refect mn the first floor is roofed with a richly carved walnut 
waggon va This was built just before the Reformation, replacing 
a much plainer refectory at the ground level; as it was against 
the rules of ‘ie Cistercian Order to have so luxurious a refectory, 
perhaps the Reformation was justified in that corner of Somerset. 
It was a pity that we had to be hurried away before we had time to 
hear all the interesting details which the unusually intelligent 
guide was bursting to tell us. 

From Clecve Abbey we spun along the beautiful valley which 
lies between the Brendons and the Quantocks. Soon after passing 
Crowcombe, which lies on the south slopes of the Quantocks, we 
could see to our right, across the valley, the lovely and lovely 
sounding villages of Lydeard St. Lawrence, Combe Florey and 
Bishop’s Lydeard, and then the expanding vale of Taunton Deane. 
On our left rose the Quantocks with deep little gulleys, well wooded 
and very beautiful. Our road became narrower and more winding. 
Once we came to a tiny village where a large dog was having his 
afternoon siesta. No tooting could awaken him. A village lad 
leaned against a wall. Our driver asked him to coax the dog away : 
“taint our dog ” said the lad, and he continued to lean. At last 
the dog sleepily moved to one side and we were able to proceed. 
Still narrower lanes brought us at last to Hestercombe House, 
2 or 3 miles north of Taunton. Here Sir Edwin Lutyens, some 25 
years ago, spread himself nobly in a grand layout of beautiful 
gardens, 

We took the road from Hestercombe by Kingston and over the 
Quantocks, and got many very fine views of the rolling country. 
We descended by Enmore Park and observed to the right the fine 
church of Goathurst, and so on to Bridgwater, where we had tea. 
We didn’t dawdle over this, as we were rather late, and so we soon 
got away and returned along the road to Bristol, 33 miles away. 
The last 5 or 6 miles gave us grand panoramas of the whole setting 
of Bristol and then gradually more detailed views of that fine city. 

It was a splendid trip, and for our great enjoyment of it all our 
party owe a real debt of gratitude to Mr. Stenner, president of the 
Wessex Socicty, and Mr. Redmore, who made it so easy for us to 
appreciate tle notable features of the countryside and the many fine 
ad interesting buildings which we stopped to examine or merely 
bserved from the coach. 


B. M. W. 


TOUR No. 3, TO BLAGDON, CHEDDAR GORGE 
GLASTONBURY, WELLS 


Chis tour over the Mendips had an entrancing itinerary : but was 
it perhaps too ambitious ? Although the country through which 
we passed was of extraordinary interest and beauty, too little time 
Was given for us to see it thoroughly and with the ease we should 
have liked. 

We approached Blagdon up narrow lanes, just room for the 
charabanc between the banks surmounted by tall hedges—just room 
lor the driver’s mirror to clear the hazels ; on one hill we did actually 
stick and had to reverse. Whilst unloading passengers a yokel 
in the high field above us looked over the hedge and asked ** Be 
yew agoin’ anywhur?” We safely got back to a crossing and 
tried another lane. This time we met a “ dear old lady ” driving 
alone ; what she thought of our dreadnought I cannot say, but could 
hazard a guess. Our driver got out and somehow took her seat, 
but he failed completely with the gears. Very soon half a dozen of 
our party surrounded the dear old thing offering help and advice, 
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which our heroine spurned. She resumed her seat and reversed 
her car into safety herself. Did our guides, Mr. Thomas and Mr. 
Gordon Hake, hope for some amusement of this sort? Anyhow, 
we got it. On we went between more high hedges to within sight 
of Blagdon, and the fishermen of the party looked enviously at the 
boats thereon ; there was a good ripple on the water. On we went 
through England’s green and pleasant land beneath a grey sky 
with blue-grey distant hills; a stop to visit Chewton Mendip— 
church tower and fourteenth-century churchyard cross. 

Then on to Cheddar Gorge ; the gradual dropping approach 
from the high ground is most impressive, the road gradually sinking 
while on either hand are sloping grasslands which become more 
and more impregnated with grey rocks until rock completely takes 
command and towers majestically overhead. ‘The sudden vision 
of the Cave Man Café is irresistible ; it has the great good sense to 
be no higher than necessary. Its horizontality is attractive in itself 
and its many intriguing devices appeal to all tastes. 1 personally 
did not enter the caves. What Messrs. Jellicoe, Page & Wilson 
have given to the Gorge made the greater appeal. My last vision, 
whilst waiting in the bus for the last of the party to take their seats, 
was watching through the wavy window glass the comic distortions 
of the faces eating food in the restaurant. ‘“‘ The Cave Man” is 
lighthearted, amusing and charming. On again, suddenly leaving 
the Gorge, and on to the flats of East Sedgemoor, the grey sky and 
green landscape looking so paintable. ‘The landscape that inspired 
Miiller. 

Untortunately we had to pass by Glastonbury without a stop, 
and so on to Wells. There the Moat and the Deanery Walls claimed 
us at once ; rapture is there. The Vicar’s Close and the Cathedral 
were visited and the inverted arches were discussed learnedly (more 
or less), and they still remain a debatable subject. Then a pleasant 
tea in a quiet painted panelled room overlooking the Close. Many 
of us dozed on the return journey, reflecting on the many delightful 
scenes of the day. We are grateful to our guides. 


The President with Mr. Gordon Hake 
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INFORMAL GENERAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


The informal meeting on Monday, 20 June, started with 
the announcement of the results of the Council elections, 
which were published in the last number of the JOURNAL. 

After the announcement of the election” results, the 


PRESIDENT proposed a hearty vote of thanks 


to the six 


scrutineers. The vote of thanks was carried unanimously, 
with acclamation. 

Mr. E. G. ALLEN [F.] replied, thanking the meeting on 
behalf of the scrutineers for their vote. He said that this 
was the first election under the new regime. A thousand 


more voting papers had been sent in than last year, which 
had given the s« rutineers a good deal of extra work, in whit h 
they would be glad of a little assistance if the voting was as 
good next year. In conclusion, he said : It is an extraordinary 
thing that 25 of our members cannot vote, without spoiling 
their paper, for one candidate. 

Everyone knows that the ballot is a secret one, but I should 
very much like to know the name of the gentleman 
sent it 


who 


a complete set of voting papers for last year ! 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION 
ELECTIONS: INFORMATION ABOUT CANDIDATES 
Mr. R. WALKER |[4.] : There is one matter which has been 


brought to my attention and about which I have been rather 
perturbed. I was asked by various technical papers 
the JouRNAL of the Royal Institute 


of my history and a photograph. 


outside 
to give a brief synopsis 
\fter the voting papers 
had gone out, and on the morning on which I received my 
voting paper, I received a reprint of a page in one of those 
journals containing my own photograph as well 
and a special plea asking people to vote for me. 

I should very much like to take this opportunity of dis- 
sociating myself entirely from that principle. 
wrong. 


as others, 


It is entirely 
On the other hand, I should like to see, if possible 
and I do not see why it should not be possible 


each new 
candidate for election, or indeed every 


candidate, allowed a 
small space in the JouRNAL, limited, say, t 


» 250 words, to 
say what he has done and why he 


is standing for election, 
and what he wants to do and what he thinks people want 
him to do. That should be limited to our own JouRNAI 
and kept out of the trade papers, which work fo private o1 
other interests. I think that that would be 

The PRESIDENT : I think that suggestion might certainly 


be noted for consideration. 


Lieut.-Colonel P. A. HOPKINS, O.B.E. [F.], 


the proposal. 


quite useful. 


supported 
He suggested that descriptive matter might 
be sent out with regard to each candidate as in municipal 
elecuons. This would be most useful to voters in giving 
them some idea of the quality of the candidates, about whom 
they cannot be expected to know much without some published 
information. 


Dr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] saw numerous difficulties 
in the proposal that Mr. Walker had made. 


I le suggested 
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MEETING AND 


COUNCIL ELECTION RESULTS 


REPORT OF A MEETING HELD AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS ON MonpDaAy, 


AT 8 P.M., THE PRESIDENT (Mr. H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL) IN THE CHAIR 


that the best course would be to submit eve) 
examination regarding his knowledge of mx rs 
Institute ! 

The PRESIDENT suggested that there wi 
culties in regard to the editing of information ab: 1 
but the inclusion of some kind of pointer n we 





ell be 
considered. It would have to be carefully cons a 
Executive and the Council, but it was a useful 
PUBLICITY FOR ARCHITECTS 
Mr. RAYMOND L. WALKER [A.] raised ob 
of educating the public in a right appreciation service 
architects can give them. This would cost money which t 
Royal Institute could not perhaps afford, but suggester 
that there were many big organisations also erester 
the building trade who might help either ith funds 


He had stood for election to Council because he felt tJ 
this problem was one which ought to be faced by the whol 
profession. 


THE INSTITUTE AND AUSTRALIA 
The PRESIDENT : I am going to ask Mr. Oakley, a d 


tinguished visitor to this country from Melbourne, 
few words. 


Mr. PERCY A. OAKLEY [F.]: It gives me very great 
pleasure to attend a meeting of the Royal Institute of Britis! 
Architects, of which I happen to be a member and of which 
I have been a member for some years, and to say how much 
we architects in Australia follow the working of the British 
Institute, and how interested we are to see the success with 
which your work is carried on. It may interest you to know 
that in Australia we have many members, both Fellows and 
Associates of the British Institute, who are proud to belong 
to that Institute, because they feel that it is doing very great 
work on behalf of the profession. If I may say so, I felt 
very proud of the Institute when I had the privilege of attend- 
ing the Air Raid Precautions meeting, and I thought of my 
own country and felt that if the Government there would 
honour the Australian Institute by asking them to take suc 
a step as the British Government asked you to take, it would 
be a great step forward for our profession in Australia. | 
could not help feeling that the profession of architecture 1 
this country must stand very high indeed when the Hom« 
Secretary came here and addressed you as he did an 
complimented you upon the public-spiritedness of you! 
Institute. 

It may also interest you to know that the Royal Australia 
Institute of Architects has been established for upwards ot 
eight or nine years, and incorporates the Institutes of five o! 
the six Australian States, Western Australia standing oul 
Some of the difficulties which confront us are due to oul 
great distances ; from one side of Australia to the other 
3,000 miles, and from north to south is 2,000 mules 
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\lmost ti whole of the annual income of the R.A.I.A. is 
taken up ‘2 holding one council meeting a year, because we 
have to ) .ng our delegates from the various States to one 
entre, ¢ their travelling and living expenses amount to 
, very laise sum. 

fhe Av tralian Institute is gradually becoming a power in 
\ustralia. In the little State to which I belong, Victoria, 
we have very powerful State Institute indeed, with an 
income of about £1,000 per annum (which is, I believe, about 
one-fiftiet!: of the income of the R.I.B.A. '). Weare, however, 
able to spend that money with advantage, and in our State 
ked up to by the Government and appealed to at 
We feel very proud of our position. 


we are | 
times {01 i Ip. 

Also n I say how much we value the JouRNAL of the 
R.LB.A.. but we do wish that you would send it to us flat 
instead of rolled. I must congratulate you, however, on the 
high quality of that JOURNAL ; it is very fine indeed, and we 
look forward to it and appreciate it very much. 

I feel honoured at being invited to come here this evening 
by the President, and I should like to convey to you on behalf 
of the members of the R.I.B.A. in Australia our very great 
appreciation of the work which the Institute is doing for the 
profession, not only in this country but throughout the 
Dominions and Colonies, and to tell you that as far as Australia 
is concerned you have our very hearty support. 

For some years past I have always paid my subscription 
with reasonable regularity, but, very generously, you have 
never attempted to add to it the loss on the exchange, which 
is against Australia. The Australian £ is worth only about 
ids. in England, but I pay only the same subscription each 
year. We do appreciate the fact that you do not charge us 
the difference in exchange. I shall be very pleased indeed 
to convey the good wishes of the President to the members 
of the Institute whom TI shall meet in Australia on my return. 


RURAL COTTAGES, DEMOLITION OR REPAIR 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.]: Last year we had a very 
lelightful lecture from Mr. G. L. Pepler, of the Ministry of 
Health, on the question of housing, and after that lecture 
I raised questions relating to the law as regards the demolition 
of property. After the discussion, Mr. Pepler kindly said 
that he would make a note of the matter, and I was very 
gratified a few weeks ago to see that a Private Member has 
introduced a Bill into the House of Commons to revise the 
lav relating to demolition. As a Private Member’s Bill 
ii'may not stand too good a chance, but I hope that if it does 
not succeed we shall not allow the matter to rest there.* 

At present, as you know, there are three ways in which an 
order may be obtained by a local authority for demolition, 
and, briefly, the objections which I see to the present law are, 
lirst of all, that after the owner receives the notice he is not 
too well informed as to how to prevent the demolition of his 
property ; and secondly, the authority has power to seek and 
obtain an order for its demolition upon a report from its medical 
ficer or sanitary inspector without an architect being 
employed to ascertain whether or not the property is fit 
lor reconditioning. The law relating to housing deals more 
particularly with the state of repair, and it is on that state of 
repair that the report of the sanitary inspector or medical 
iicer is based, and upon which the authority comes to the 
onclusion that if the work cannot be carried out to its satis- 

* Housing (Rural Cottage Protection), Mrs. M. C. Tate. 
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faction the property shall be demolished. It may well be, 
however, that on the report of an architect it would be possible 
for that property to be reconditioned, which is quite a different 
thing from repairing it. 

Reconditioning under the Act of 1926 means bringing thx 
property up to the condition more or less of modern require- 
ments—climinating draughts by alteration of windows and 
doors, increasing window area, ventilating and lighting the 
staircase, possibly increasing the height of rooms, or, if that 
is not possible, arranging cross ventilation, which will securé 
the proper ventilation of the room without increasing its 
height. 

That is a matter which at present is not catered for by 


legislation, except in the Housing (Rural Workers) Acts, 
and which is leading to the demolition of a great deal of 
property which might be saved, and that is not an economic 
proposition from a public point of view. To begin with, 


the owner, if the property is destroyed, receives only the site 
value, whereas if reconditioning were made possible by law 
it would be possible for the owner to dispose of the property, 
with the possibility of its being reconditioned by another 
owner with the money to do it, or even for the local authority 
to take the property over and do the work itself. I hope 
that the Bill to which I have referred will succeed, and that 
if it does not, at any rate the Institute will not allow th 
matter to rest there. 

The second point to which I should like to refer is that 
raised by Mr. Raymond Walker with regard to architects 
being of benefit to their clients in the direction of saving 
money. Recently the chairman of my county council was 
criticising travelling expenses, and I took the trouble to take 
out the expenses of the chief accountant who has to deal with 
the settlement of contracts. Over a stated period it was rather 
interesting to note that his travelling expenses by road 
amounted to £7, while the reduction on the bills with which 
he was dealing on those visits, and which would not have been 
possible but for those visits, amounted to over £80, That is 
a practical illustration, and I think that we want to make 
more of the service which we give to our clients on the question 
of the examination of builders’ accounts. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND 1714 
Mr. A. H. BROOKHOLDING-JONES [4.] : Would not 


it be possible for the Institute to prevail on the Ancient 
Monuments Department of the Office of Works to regard 
buildings of a later date than 1714 as worthy of preservation ? 

The PRESIDENT : I suppose that the Georgian Group is 
doing its best not only inside its own Group, but by influencing 
public opinion. It seems to me that 1714 was a very arbitrary 
year to choose. It was the year selected by the Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings, and I suppose that it 
was taken over from them. Personally, I should want to 
preserve up to 1860, and I suppose that everyone would select 
a different year! 1714 is quite ridiculous, but you must 
have a year. As time goes on and 1714 becomes further and 
further away I think the date will be brought further forward. 
I do not know whether the Council could consider that matter. 

Mr. A. H. BROOKHOLDING-JONES [4.] : The build- 
ings in Abingdon Street which it was proposed to destroy 
had no protection whatever. 

The PRESIDENT: Treating that as an isolated case, 


that has been dealt with now in a way which is probably 











satisfactory to most of us, but I am afraid that you will have 
to take a date and say that on this side of that date the interest 
must be intrinsic and not merely generally historical. It is 
necessary to make an arbitrary division between the two. 

Mr. GILBERT H. JENKINS [F.] : Could you make the 
line at a century old ? 

The PRESIDENT: There are many things two or three 
centuries old which I should love to see destroyed! It is 
difficult to get people to work together if the interest of some 
of them is chiefly historical and the interest of the others is 
esthetic in character. We think here that our business is 
not historical except when the historical value is combined 
with what we believe to be real esthetic merit ; at any rate, 
that has been the general line which we have adopted. We 
do not create a fuss in the papers about anything just because 
it is old, but we do try to help societies whose business it is 
to secure protection in such cases, wherever the building seems 
to us to have merit of the kind which we are particularly 
qualified to judge as well as antiquity. We should find it 
very hard, however, if someone wanted to destroy a beautiful 
building erected only five years ago, to make a protest which 
would be likely to be effectual. The question has come up 
over and over again ; it came up on the Arts Standing Com- 
mittee when I was chairman of that body, and no doubt 
it has come up many times since. 


RURAL COTTAGES 

Professor S. D. ADSHEAD, M.A. [F.] : I should like to 
associate myself with Mr. Roberts in his very practical sugges- 
tion that the Institute should support this Bill which has been 
introduced by a private member in Parliament. I have 
some acquaintance with the methods of preserving ancient 
cottages—I would not class them as ancient, but as beautiful 
relics of the past. I do not think we shall get any further if 
we try to advance the year of 1714 and deal with such buildings 
as historic cottages, but we shall achieve something if we 
insist that the report of the medical officer of health or the 
sanitary inspector, which is usually forwarded to the Minister, 
who makes his order upon it, is supported by an architect, 
and it seems to me that that is a very practical suggestion. 

I have a case in mind of a couple of cottages in the county 
in which Mr. Roberts is interested, Hampshire, where there 
was a genuine interest by a certain group in preserving them. 
One might have been erected previous to 1714, but the other 
was certainly not, but they were two cottages which really 
using the word “ really ’’ in the common sense meaning of 
the word—had nothing objectionable about them at all. 
Possibly an extra window to get some cross-ventilation in 
one of the rooms was desirable, but very little more. The 
rotten end of a door-frame might have to be repaired and a 
few things of that sort done, but if those things were done it 
would have made the cottages perfectly habitable, and they 
would have been very useful and practical cottages once the 
necessary repairs were carried out. This case was brought 
to my notice, and I tried my best to save them, but unfortu- 
nately I was too late ; I did not hear about them in time. I 
went to see the chairman of the housing committee, who was 
quite enthusiastic about saving the cottages, and he said that 
rather than rely entirely upon his officials, the medical officer 
and the sanitary inspector, he had taken the whole of his 
committee out to see the cottages, but the attitude of the 
committee was not changed. And so two beautiful cottages 
in Hampshire have disappeared which might to-day, had they 
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been still standing, have been occupied by a cla ho would 
have made them genuine places of residence, i t 


Derma- 
nently, at any rate from time to time ; and thu ena 
beauty to the district has been lost and can never replaced, 

My practical suggestion is that the Institute ; ld do all 
that it can to support this Bill, and that it shi consider 
in what way it can best support it. We have ow a ney 


Minister of Health, and perhaps he will be more 
and at any rate review the matter in a wider sp 
previous Minister was able to do in the condit 
at the time. 


The PRESIDENT : I suppose that that would 
of our doing all we can to support the Bill, and. if it fails. 
trying to do something else on the same lines. am very 
sympathetic about this, because I live in a part of ‘he country 
where, if you know that some body is going to 
cottage, you can always sell it at a fancy price to 
to live in, but if a rich person does not want to | 
poor are not allowed to do so, although they hate the new 
stuff which they have to go to. Once an order for demolition 
has been obtained nobody can do anything to save these 
cottages. 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.] : There is one thing to be said 
in favour of that, because if the owner of the cottage will only 
give an undertaking within the specified time that the cottage 
will not be occupied for human habitation until! such time 
as it has been put into a condition to satisfy the local authority, 
the local authority—and this is the critical point —can then 
obtain the assistance of the Government in providing another 
cottage for the occupation of the occupier of the cottage, and 
the owner can then dispose of that cottage to, for example, a 
wealthy person, but it will be preserved, and that is the whole 
point. The owner can either submit to the local authority a 
scheme for putting it into condition to satisfy them, or, alter- 
natively, he can give an undertaking that it shall not be 
occupied until such time as it has been put into condition to 
satisfy them, and then they do not issue the demolition order. 
People do not know about that, and that is the difficulty. 


The PRESIDENT : Probably I am only telling you what 
you know already, but in one county for which I can speak 
they said they would give no grants for reconditioning to 
any owners of mortgaged estates, and that applied in almost 
all cases which had to be dealt with. Fortunately that view 
has been altered. I am interested to find, however, that 
you can force them to find alternative accommodation. 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.] : If the owner gives that under- 
taking, then the local authority are compelled to find alterna- 
tive accommodation. 


The PRESIDENT : We can put this on the agenda of the 


Council. 


Dr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.] : If only there were enough 
architects to occupy these condemned cottages the matte! 
would be quite simple! I have a cottage which has never 
been condemned, it is true, but if the medical officer came 
near it I feel sure that he would condemn it. However, | 
live in it quite comfortably. 


upathetic 
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S existing 
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The PRESIDENT : People are sometimes put into a poky 
little place because the rooms are the requisite 8 ft. in height, 
and you are forced to cut off a large part of the roof space In 
order to provide free accommodation for rats and mice. 
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Judging window area alone is also a mistake, because 


you may ‘ave a good deal of the space obscured by a tree, 
: he other hand, if the window faces the sea, the 
»e much too large on a windy day. I should like 
to know \ hat form of support Mr. Roberts suggests that the 
Institute ight give. 

Mr. A. |. ROBERTS [F.] : Would it be possible for us to 
vet in tor’ h with the member who is introducing this Bill in 
order tha: we might consult her and see what course we could 
take to s::pport her action ? 

[The P&ESIDENT : When is she moving it? It will be 
necessary ‘or the Executive and the Council to consider this 
to see What we ought to do about it. 

Mr. A. L. ROBERTS [F.] : The Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Rural England might be able to help us. So far as the 
Bill is concerned, all that has happened is that permission 
has been obtained to introduce it. 

[The PRESIDENT : Then there is sufficient time. It is a 
matter very well worth considering as to whether we can 
do something more than express pious sentiments. If we 
could do something useful we might, in addition to other 
considerations, be able to prevent the removal of a good deal 
of potentially useful housing accommodation. 


Mr. J. D. HOSSACK, O.B.E. [F.], said that there was 
something to be said for the preservation of good, useful 
Victorian buildings. The railway station which he used 
every day had recently been rebuilt so that it was now 
necessary to go up and down sixty-two steps to reach the 
platform; but in the old Victorian station there were only 
two steps to go up. 


while, 0 
area ma 


Mr. EDRIC NEEL [4.] suggested that what was most 
needed was not general publicity work, but a careful definition 
by the R.I.B.A. of an architect’s services so that they could be 
as easily recognised by such people as those of a doctor or 
lawyer. 


\ MEMBER: The Public Relations Committee already 
has that matter in hand. 

The PRESIDENT : We produced a little book *‘* The 
Architect and His Work.” 


A MEMBER : That has been very helpful. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES AND THE PUBLIC 
Mr. WALTER BRAND [F.] : About two or three weeks 


ago a discussion arose with regard to appointing an architect 
to a city where the architectural department is now under 
the borough engineer, and one of the councillors said that it 
would save the corporation a considerable amount in fees 
if they did not employ outside architects, and he also added 
that architects generally ran up bills for their own benefit 


and that extras were created which were for the benefit of 


the architect. I think that that is an abominable statement 
to make in a council, and the Institute should know of it. 
Whether anything can be done to prevent that sort of thing 
in our public life I do not know, but I should be only too 


glad if it could be. 


Mr. H. M. FLETCHER (Hon. Secretary) : So long as the 
payment of architects is regulated on a percentage commission 
basis that accusation will always be brought. People have 
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tried hard from time immemorial to find some other basis 
on which to calculate an architect’s fees, but no one has ever 
been able to produce one. 


Mr. A. L. ROBERTS suggested that inaccurate estimating 
was one cause of disrepute. Official architects were lucky 
because they had quantity surveyors on their staffs, private 
architects generally did not. The official architects might help 
the private architects with advice on procedure. 


The PRESIDENT : That is most valuable. 


AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTS 


Mr. C. C. McKENZIE [4.] : Australians collectively are a 
loquacious people, but I do not want you to believe that we 
are talkers all the time. However, apropos of the remarks 
about advertising the profession, I should like to say that 
Australian architects collectively endeavour to observe the 
ethical standards of this Institute to the letter. Personally, 
I should like to see something done in the way of advertising 
the architect to the general public. I feel sure that our local 
Victorian Institute would follow the lead of the Institute here. 
I was a member of the council last year, and the question often 
cropped up of what could be done in the way of advertising, 
and the answer always was “* The RI.B.A. does nothing on 
these lines and therefore we can do nothing.”’ 

I should like to take this opportunity of saying that Mr 
Oakley’s good wishes will be heartily welcomed in Victoria, 
and I myself, as a first occasion visitor, have enjoyed to the 
full your informality, and only wish a good many of our 
younger members could spend the evening with you. 


PUBLICITY 

Mr. R. C. FISHER [A.] thought it interesting that nearly 
all the younger members who had spoken had asked for more 
advertising or had been conscious that the general public 
did not know the extent of architects’ services. He believed, 
however, that when they were given the chance to see beautiful 
buildings they did appreciate them. But in many instances 
architects were not able to get right through to the com- 
munity. Obstacles were put in the way, as in the planning 
of the Cromwell Road extension, when the Government 
turned down the Institute’s scheme because they were more 
amenable to pressure from other quarters. But the community 
would have been better served by the Institute’s scheme than 
by the narrowly conceived one which had been adopted. 
The R.I.B.A. ought to press its point of view with more 
vigour in all matters of town planning. They should insist, 
for instance, that the widening of a road, when this was done 
at the expense of early nineteenth-century gardens, was as 
much a crime as the advancing of a building line. 


ARP. 


Mr. FISHER continued : The second main instance which 
I want to bring forward about our attempt to serve the 
community is in regard to air raid precautions. I hope 
you will pardon me for introducing such a serious subject on 
an evening like this. On a question like this, where the 
preservation of the lives of our fellow countrymen is at stake, 
we ought to envisage the problem in a very wide way and not 
consider it merely as an opportunity to give advice to private 
clients, or even as an opportunity merely to give advice on 
the specific problems which local authorities or the central 

















Government put up to us to solve. We ought to consider 
how we can give advice, as an architectural profession, to 
the community on all the different ways by which they can 
obtain, from a technical point of view, some protection against 
an air attack. I welcome very much, therefore, the fact that 
we are taking up this question, and I hope that we shall 
consider it in this broader light. Personally, I feel that all 
the precautions which the Home Office and the Government 
generally have so far put forward for the protection of the 
people would, if they were carried out and an air road with 
high explosive bombing took place, not succeed in saving a 
single life, at any rate so far as many types of accommodation 


are concerned. That may sound a very sweeping statement, 
but I feel that it is very near the truth. 

Originally the Government came forward with proposals 
for refuge rooms—at first they were called gas-proof rooms 
until it was pointed out that they were not completely gas- 
proof—and now there is a retreat from that in the direction 
of digging trenches in back gardens. ‘That is all very well 
in a suburban area where there is a back garden large enough 
to dig a trench in it without risk of the house, if it is demolished, 
collapsing on the top of the trench, but in the central areas 
where there are these big blocks of tenement buildings and 
streets of terrace houses with a family on every floor, it does 
not seem to me that a refuge room is going to be any use 
whatever, and I think that an example like that which was 
given in the Architects’ Journal last week of a bomb falling 
into a block of tenement flats in Barcelona, where each family 
was in its own flat asleep, and ninety people were killed, shows 


that the refuge room can have no application to blocks of 


flats of this sort, or indeed to terrace houses. 

rhere is a danger that because the people who live in these 
places are not rich enough to be able to ask architects to 
protect them, and because local authorities are not likely 
to have enough money from the grants so far offered to them 
by the central Government to be able to protect them, nothing 
will be done. I would therefore enter a plea that architects 
should take up the cause and work out how some measure of 
protection against air raids can be given to these people, and 
at what approximate cost it could be given in the cheapest 
and most economical way compatible with some degree of 
efficiency in certain typical cases of this kind. I think that 
it should be possible to do that, and if we are able to do 
something of that kind the general public will respond just 
as they do when we create a beautiful building. 


Mr. THOMAS E. SCOTT [F.]: On the Structural 
Precautions Committee we have attempted to devise ways and 
means of providing the degree of protection which Mr. Fisher 
has in mind, but we as architects can only draw lines on paper 
and someone else has to provide the money to translate those 
lines into bricks and mortar. It is probably no secret now 
that both central and local authorities appear to be very 
reluctant to find the money which is necessary to provide 


$s ago we made 
certain recommendations on the subject of air raid precautions 


air raid precautions in buildings. Two yea 


in small houses, but those recommendations—which, if carried 
out, might have the effect of saving very many lives in time of 
war—were officially turned down because they would cost 
money, 

We agree with what Mr. Fisher suggests, although there are 
definite limitations. He and all of us must know that we 
cannot provide against all the possible contingencies of 
modern warfare, but we can do a great deal if we are given 
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the right sort of opportunity, and I for one wo ike to s 
this Institute do all that it decently can to en xe publi 
opinion towards the provision of such air rai autions 
as will not debase our art. There are defini Mitations 
which we must all accept, but the most serio Litations 
I think, are those which are imposed upon us by t! who hol 
the strings of the public purse. Whether it is | 1 proper 
that this Institute as a body should enter the rea f politics 
and encourage central and local authorities to { wavs and 
means of providing reasonable and adequate raid pre 


cautions in buildings, is for the whole Institut decide : 
I think that that is a matter which is perhaps best to publi 
opinion. If public opinion decides that air rai ecautions 
should be tackled wholeheartedly, it will probaily gets its 
own way in due course, but at the moment mo ithorities 
are reluctant to spend money, and if a certai nount of 
additional expenditure in building is not to incurred 
we can do very little. 


On the Structural Precautions Committee \ have en- 
deavoured to avoid the spectacular. We have leavoured 
to avoid the kind of air raid precautions which appear in th: 


daily Press. We have endeavoured to make recommendations 


as you will find in the next issue of the JOURNAL, which will 


be acceptable to architects who think of the peace-time comfort 
and happiness of their clients as well as of their war-tim 
safety. Those recommendations are all reasonable, and they 
need not represent a great addition to the already heavy cost 
of building ; but unless that additional cost is met there is 
very little which we as architects can do. 
I think that the problem which Mr. Fisher has raised 

one upon which this Institute might well ponder, and it migh 


also consider one of the possible outcomes of air raid _pre- 
cautions, and that is the question of legislation. In Franc 
and in Germany a certain measure of air raid precautions ir 
buildings is already required by law. Whether members 
of our profession in this country would take kindly to that or 
not is a matter which might very well be ventilated, if not at 
this meeting, then in the pages of the JOURNAL, because 

would be very interesting to those of us who are working i1 
the interests of air raid precautions to know whether architects 
as a whole would take kindlv to still more regulations govern- 
ing their activities. My own view is that regulations whic! 
are sane and which are based upon the reasonal 
ments of the community need represent no hardshi 
nation in general nor to architects in particular. | should 
like, through some convenient channel, to learn something o! 
the wishes of the architectural profession in regard to this 
matter, because in the course of time, and perhaps in the not 
too distant future, this whole question of legislation will 
come before the country, and those of us who serve the Institute 
on the Structural Precautions Committee may have som 
opportunity of voicing the opinion of the whole profession. 





l 


le require- 
hip to the 


The PRESIDENT: We have come to the customary how 
of winding up our debates. We have all been given a great 
deal to think about, and some of the last remarks about au 
raid precautions have been very valuable. We must all 
consider what should be done about advertising ourselves. 
remembering always that even in our innermost thoughts 
we must remember to call architectural advertising © publi 


relations.” 


The PRESIDENT then concluded the discussion and 


meeting terminated. 
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Above: 1. The entrance front showing the tivo-storey classroom 
wing facing south, and the caretaker’s cottage. Right: 2. A detail 
f the entrance. The balcony railing is of wrot iron. the 


armorial bearing being cust 


ST. ALBANS BOYS’ 
MODERN SCHOOL 


Architects: Mauger @ May |\A., F.| 


THE PLAN 

Ihis Modern School (the official name for a new type 
! County Council secondary school) provides accom- 
modation for a maximum of 320 boys. ‘The buildings 
we planned round a planted courtyard, and are situated 
in the south-west corner of a site falling slightly from 
wuth to north. A large area is thus left clear for develop- 
ment as playing fields. ‘The school is set well back from 
the roads, the main approach being by way of a drive 
irom the south. A secondary approach drive skirts the 
playing fields from Jennings Road to the north. ‘The 
‘Nope in the site is made use of by placing the northerly 
iransverse corridor at a lower level than the remainder 
1 the ground floor; direct access is thus obtained from 
this corridor to the two green rooms and a chair store 
under the stage. The laboratories served from. this 
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lower corridor have no upper storey so that ample light 
and air reach the courtyard. 
Classrooms are arranged in two storeys and all face 
south. ‘The access to classrooms from the boys’ entrance 
is arranged with a view to causing a minimum of noise 
in such rooms as the library, the headmaster’s room, 
the masters’ common room, and the assembly hall. 
The hall, which has removable seating, may fulfil the 
additional function of a luncheon room. In this con- 
nection a fully-equipped kitchen has been included in 
the scheme. Access to the green rooms from the stage is 
by way of stairs down on each side in the curve of the 
cyclorama wall. Doors to the chair store are provided 
in the front of the stage. ‘The position of the gymnasium 
with its tarmac courtyard was dictated by the need for 
preventing it being a of disturbance to the 
classrooms. Gym classes proceed concurrently with 
other subjects. The changing 
to serve the playing fields. 
STRUCTURE AND MATERIALS 


Solid 14-inch brick walls, with Berkshire multi-coloured 


source 


rooms are also arranged 
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facings, are used throughout. Flat roofs ar: 
forced hollow tile, finished with rock asphalte i 
of latrines, cloakrooms, and cycle shed, and 
layer bitumen and felt with Thermotile 
The main pitched roofs, which are « 
steel trusses and g in. cross walls, are cov 
sand-faced pantiles. The eaves cove is of | 
expanded metal fixed to brackets. 

The hollow tile floors are covered with be: 
in classrooms, laboratories, and classroom 
The north corridor, changing room, and « 


floors are granolithic. ‘The main entrance hall is 


The assen 


in oak and has an oak block floor. 
also panelled to a height of 7 ft. has a clos: 
floor. 

A minimum of plaster was used. Ceilings 
are of unpainted fibre board, except where 
Heraklith acoustic panels. 
in pale 


These have been 
tints of blue, green, straw colour, 
in the classrooms, where they form a centra 
panel; they are framed with a narrow wi 





his, 8: 
wf ee 2 ae ae ta 
3. Access is gained direct from the gymnasium to a tarmac court. This view also shows the clerestory lighting to the assemb 
hall and the windows to the east green room stair 
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4. The assembly hall. The upper 
part of the wall area, a darker tone in 
the illustration, ts covered with Herak- 
lith coloured blue. 7 hy radialors are 
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Pece ssed and those he low the rea indow 5 . 
were provided with a view to prevenl- his 
ing down draught. The heating eee? 
the building 1s hy low bressw ¥. 








brightly painted in a contrast- 
ing colour. ‘Uhis reduction of 





reverberation cost only £-7 10s. 


1 
a classroom. In some places, 






such as COrriadors, the 





fibre board ceilings formed 





permanent shuttering, and in 





these cases it was found 






necessary to distemper owine 





to the staining and roughenine 





of the board during construc- 






tion. The absence of plaster 
and the choice of materials were dictated very Rainwater pipes and gutters are of sheet copper, and 
largely by the need for economy of maintenance. such rooms as laboratories, the art room, and_ the 
eymnasium have internal walls of bufl- 
coloured fair-faced brickwork. 

The walls generally, whether of brick, 
plaster, tiles (as in the corridors), o1 
combinations of these materials, are ot 
light neutral colours, with strong con- 
trasts introduced by brightly painted wood 
fillets, for example, in the angle between 
walls and ceiling. Another example ot 
the introduction of bright colour as a 
spice to the interior is a painted cover 
moulding provided between corridor ceil- 
ings and the sides of lantern light open- 
ings. These effectively catch the high 
light and succeed as simple decorative 
features. 

The system of electric clocks can be 
arranged to operate the school bell auto- 
matically. 

The cost of the buildings, including 
fittings, gymnasium and cooking appat- 
atus, etc., was 1s. o3d. per foot cube (1s. 
without apparatus). In addition, about 
£1,700 was spent on roads, layout ol 
grounds, fencing, and levelling of playing 
fields. 
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5. The hall and stage seen from the gallery. Ventilators opening into the roof space The acoustic consultant was Mr. Hope 
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are provided in the risers between the higher and lower ceiling levels Bagenal |. ]. 
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A typical classroom with its coloured acoustic panel in the ceiling 


CoNTRACTORS AND SUPPLIERS OF MATERIALS : 


Melville Dundas & Wilson, Ltd. 


tors and Suppliers : 


Steelwork : 





wn 
art room faces north and has a gallery over the masters 
rocm and store 


Dawnays, Ltd. Hollow ‘Tile Floors : The 
Helical Bar & Engineering Co., Ltd. Facing Bricks : J. Alfred 
o. (1928), Ltd. Buff Facing Bricks : The Ryarsh 
Roof Tiling : Roberts. Adlard & Co., 
Pantiles: S. & E. Collier, Ltd. Insulated Roofing : 
son & Son, Lid. Asphalt: Brights’ Asphalt Con- 
Lid. Granolithic : Malcolm McLeod & Co., Ltd. 
Reconstructed Stone : The Cambridge Artificial Stone Co., 
Metal Windows and Lantern Lights : ‘The Crittall 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. Electrical Work : Giffens, Ltd. 
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The ceiling 


Heating and Hot Water Installation : 
seco, 
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R. Howie, 
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Lid. Wall Tiling : 
Lid: 
Bros... Ltd. Qu: 
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Fittings : 
Fleche and 


Entrance 


Wallboard 
Flush Doors and Panelling : 
Carter & Co.. Ltd., Faience & Tile Cratts, 


Li 


Balcony 
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G. N. Haden & Sons, 
1. Sanitary 
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Fittings : 
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It has been said that in the middle ages man lived 
enveloped in a cowl praying, and ignoring all that was 
beautiful. It was only natural that a reaction should 
come sooner or later against such misconception as to 
consider sinful any pleasure that beauty may give. 
The history of the Renaissance movement in Italy is 
the expression of self-conscious freedom of the human 
spirit, a revolt against the discipline of religious orders 
for which litanies were preferable to the study of classical 
masterpieces. 

Long before the revival of learning in 1453, other 
factors in Italy helped to tear the veil of semi-darkness 
which covered Europe. The development of the 
burghs in Italy from the times of Berengar and Otho, 
the passing of feudalism, and the establishment of the 
Papacy into a Kingdom favoured the growth of popular 
freedom. Italy, in spite of its severance from the 
Greek Empire by the Normans, kept in touch with the 
Greek classical thought. Ravenna had a _ Greek 
garrison and Venice and Genoa traded with Byzantium 
and Alexandria. Still more important, one of the 
spiritual prime-movers of the Renaissance was the 
Greek Manuel Chrysolaras, the envoy of Palelogus to 
Boniface IX, who in 1396 occupied the Greek chair at 
Florence University. A famous Hellenist, he spread 
Greek erudition and research in Europe, hitherto 
confined to monasteries. 

Of the long brilliant history of the Renaissance in 
Italy, the Cinquecento is the most representative. 
At the beginning of the century brilliant writers in 
Florence, such as Niccolo Machiavelli, Jacopo Nardi, 
Giamotti, or Jacopo Pitti, created an environment 
favourable to the development of the new architecture, 
while in Rome the Academy of Julius Pomponius 
Lztus promoted the study of Roman antiquities. 

Venturi, as an art writer, occupies a place of dis- 
tinction in Italy. In his 11th volume of the history 
of Italian art, dealing with the Cinquecento, we have a 
brilliant review of famous architects and their works. 
And it is a curious fact that architecture emerged 
triumphant in the service of religion and civic life, 
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after the havoc that Spaniards, French and | ‘ermans 
brought to Italy at the beginning of the XVI century, 
The establishment of peace by the treaty of P\;celona, 
however, created a favourable order for building | urposes, 

Venturi’s masterly account of the Renaissan:« makes 
this book most fascinating reading. Chapicr One 


deals with Leonardo da Vinci, and contains 1° produc- 
tions of da Vinci’s architectural sketches whic!) are of 


great interest to most of us and reveal in a new light 
one of the greatest masters in painting as an architect. 
Chapter Two deals with Donato Bramante. !’rofusely 


illustrated, it deals with all the work of the gre:t artist. 
Perhaps not sufficient stress is laid on his influence 
on his contemporaries and followers, such as Raphael, 
Romano, Peruzzi, etc. The work of the latter, as well 
as that of Sansovino, occupies some of the succeeding 
chapters. It is interesting to note that many of the 
originals of the facsimiles reproduced are housed in 
London or Windsor. ‘These reproductions are of 
great interest to the contemporary architect, as not 
only do they show the method of approach to a given 
subject by some of the greatest architects of the Renais- 
sance, but they also give us an idea of their power and 
limitations as draughtsmen. Serlio and the Sangallos 
are well known to the English reader. But this book 
gives a store of information on the lesser-known archi- 
tects of that period: Giovanni Giocondo, Solari, 
Pietro Isabello, Tramello, Rocco da Villenza, to name 
but a few. 

Though the book is written in Italian, the reader 
in this country will have no difficulty in understanding 
its 968 pages, as the accompanying 876 illustrations 
are as eloquent as the text. 

This book, the twenty-second volume in Venturi’s 
monumental history of Italian art, is itself a great 
monument to a great period, and its author and its 
publishers, Hoepli of Milan, are to be congratulated 
on such a fine achievement. To the lover of architecture 
as well as to the scholar, this work is of great interest, 
as it depicts with precision a phase of design in architec- 
ture in the grand manner. re O:. 


BAROQUE 


GERMAN BaroguE Scuvpture. By Sacheverell Sitwell.  4to, 
96 pp., with 48 photographs by Anthony Ayscough and descriptive 
notes by Nikolaus Pevsner. London : Duckworth. 1938. 215. 

Since Mr. Sitwell took the Baroque style under his wing 
he has done much to illuminate and expound a misunderstood 


phase of art. Possibly he exaggerates English ignorance of 


its merits, for his own researches have done a good deal to 


*Storia dell’Arte Italiana. Vol. XI re: J Ll. Architettura del 


Cinguecento. La 8vo. xxvi+968 pp. Milan: Hoepli. 1938. Lire 200. 





remove that, and there were other workers in the field before 
him. The fact is that most English people, even educated 
people, have an innate and profound hostility towards Baroque ; 
and it is one of the merits of the present book that it supplies 
a very acute explanation of this mysterious attitude. In 
the second half of the volume, consisting of learned descriptive 
notes accompanying the fine photographs, Dr. Pevsner on 
his last page suggests that not only is Baroque sculpture in 
Germany confined to the Catholic provinces, but that 
Protestant England produced no Baroque sculptors Such 
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ibilliac, Rysbraeck and Schmeemakers—as their 
ate—were foreigners working in England, and 
“their a: ivities were, moreover, in the main limited to 


men as tf 
names 1! 


church 1 onuments and portrait busts.” The undoubted 
fact that ‘Saroque was an essentially Catholic product had 
heen clea iy stated long before Mr. Sitwell or Dr. Pevsner 
appeared on the scene, but it has been left for them to point 
out the o! ious inference that its absence in England was due to 
Protestar’ sm. Dr. Pevsner asserts that Bach represents the 


. of Protestant music, while Mr. Sitwell, in another 
s the counterpart of Baroque gaiety in the melodies 


culminat 
passage, 


of Moza:: and Haydn. To the rigidly Protestant mind, 
Baroque ‘5 either offensive or merely shoddy ; to the pious 
Catholic ‘i represents something different, and that something 


isadmira!)ly defined by both the authors of this very interesting 
book. 

A reasonably judicial English critic finds it possible to 
appreciat’ the undoubted merits of dramatic grouping, of 
originality, of splendid planning in Baroque architecture ; 
though almost everything in that architecture is in direct 
contrast to the modernist movement of to-day, as well as to 
the gospc! of honest building preached by William Morris. 
Admittedly it was at least honest in reflecting the life of a 
thoroughly corrupt and artificial age, when the Court atmo- 
sphere was “ close ” and “ unhealthy,” to quote Dr. Pevsner’s 
adjectives, and when the huge, extravagant monasteries of 
Bavaria and Austria possessed their own theatres. But the 
intelligent English critic does boggle at the sculpture which 
ornaments those buildings and forms the subject of this book. 

It has generally been held that sculpture should be static, 
not dynamic. With a few outstanding exceptions, such as 
the famous Graeco-Roman group of Laocoon at the Vatican, 
that view was held until Bernini introduced his ecstasies, 
paroxysmis, and other excuses for whirling limbs into a hitherto 
restrained form of art. For perhaps a century, and only in 
Catholic countries, his fashion prevailed : by 1730 or so, as 
Dr. Pevsner points out, the Roman toga had returned. In 
whatever direction the fickle pendulum of taste swings, there 
will always be a vast body of austere opinion, possibly 
Protestant but not necessarily Philistine, which will detest 
the introduction of excessive movement into sculpture. It 
is partly that attitude, partly the feeling that a church should 
be a place of repose, which will prevent any world-wide 
enlistment of popular opinion under Mr. Sitwell’s banner. 
Of one church he writes that it ‘‘ quivers and trembles with 
gaiety, ’ in another he finds ‘‘ a Disneylike fancy,” in a third he 
sees “a triumph of the theatre pressed into the service of 
religion.” Secular sculpture, on the other hand, is charac- 
terised by ‘* pompousness and grandiloquence,” as in the 
* Apotheosis of Prince Eugene,” illustrated in this book. 

But apart from this fundamental question of suitability to 
material, subject and environment, Baroque sculpture is, as 
arule, superbly competent. Whatever we may feel about the 
taste displayed, there is no doubt at all about the technique. 
The Baroque sculptors of South Germany knew all there was 
to know about anatomy, as well as about lighting and posing. 
When Mr. Sitwell writes disparagingly of * the hideous 
competence of present-day academical sculptors,” he forgets 
that equal competence, even if not so hideous to him as the 
work of his contemporaries, is apparent in the realistic figures 
of buxom and beautiful Virgins, simpering and gesticulating 
saints, corpulent and vainglorious princelings, which he has 
exhumed from their dusty obscurity in the mountain villages 
of Bavaria. The ‘ hideous competence ” of those forgotten 
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artists is not only due to their training and inspiration under 
Bernini, Borromini and Pozzo, but is also derived from the 
famous woodcarvers of South Germany (the home of cuckoo 
clocks), who, all through the Middle Ages and the Early 
Renaissance, produced altar-pieces and other sculpture of 
extraordinary beauty and realistic competence. How all 
this talent was harnessed to the whirling wheels of the restless 
Baroque chariot Mr. Sitwell and Dr. Pevsner explain in their 
valuable study. 
Martin S. Briccs 


OLD DEAL 


THE INVADER’s SHoRE. By W. P. D. Stebbing. 8vo. 
maps. Deal: E. F. Howe. 1937. 3s. 6d. 

The full title of this book is The Invader’s Shore: Some 
Observations on the Physiography, Archeology, History and Sociology 
of Deal and Walmer. ‘There can be few people better equipped 
to cover this wide field than Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, who is 
not only a member of the Institute but a Fellow of the Society 
of Antiquaries and a Fellow of the Geographical Society. 

There are short chapters, full of carefully collected facts, and 
a survey of the district and its social, industrial and political 
development from palzolithic times. Deal itself emerges as 
an established place in the sixteenth century, having been 
settled by a Saxon thane before Domesday. England’s in- 
creasing riches demanded the building of fortresses at Sandown, 
Deal and Walmer, which meant building activity and prestige ; 
and, the harbour at Sandwich becoming more and more 
blocked, the port at Deal became prosperous. The Navy 
used it as a base for shipbuilding and press gangs and its solid 
brick houses put to shame the timber-framed ones of its 
declining rival. The calm that descended upon England once 
Napoleon was safely confined in St. Helena meant gradual 
stagnation. ‘‘ Everything,” wrote William Cobbett of the 
district in 1823, ‘‘ seems upon the perish.” 


74 bb. 


The final chapters of the book are given to local industries ; 
smuggling, which thrived throughout the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries (an unopened packet of two dozen French 
kid gloves was discovered under the floor of a house in Golden 
Street last November !) ;_ the early settlement and its location ; 
the planning and growth of the township ; its water supply 
problem ; population statistics and health record. 

Mr. Stebbing concludes with a chapter on the sequence of 
building construction in domestic work, churches and castles 
and another on local architecture. It is interesting to note 
that bricks were made very early in Deal, perhaps because it 
lacked timber and was cut off by the downs behind it from 
obtaining it elsewhere. He also adds a copy of Deal’s appeal 
for a Charter in 1699 and a list of important sites and build- 
ings. But whether from inability to focus his gaze on the 
immediate past, after having peered into the remotest cen- 
turies, or from disgust at modern building developments, the 
list ends with Norman House, 1784. 

The book is tightly packed with facts backed by an immense 
amount of research and is valuable because it provides infor- 
mation in a form unobtainable in any other way. For this 
reason it is perhaps a pity that the text should not have been 
revised so as to eliminate the rather casual remarks that 
appear occasionally and which formed part of the lectures 
upon which the book is based. 


J. H L. 
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Accessions to the Library 
1937-1938—XI] 


Incorporating th melusion of XI, in Journal No. 15 


List of all books, pamphlets, drawings and photographs presented CRESWELL (W. T.) 





to or purchased by, the Library are published periodically. It is * The Law of fixtures. 
suggested that members who wish to be in close touch with the 80. Lond. [1928.] 7 j 
development of the Library should make a point of retaining these Sath f ted b quest by the late Mr. S. VW | 


lists for reference. 











Any notes which appear in the list are published without “ Lance re) Cee ; : 
pre) idice to a further and more detailed criticisn Rep ae ee ane P ssibilities cca Se sa he 
Books presented Pe ae SRR SY R. in the natural lighting of dwellings ... under tu 
Bank: tavehneed mavked P. Country Planning Act. 1932. From Jnl. R.D.B.A 2 
Rackeoh abiok thavs ' rere / ] 16 Oct. [With prefatory note. ] 
pam. wr". Lond. : P. S.. King R 
oe ARCHITECTURI emicite FR. RS 
eBeERes Be . — , f 1ilders 
British architects’ conference a. a ee 71”. Lond. 
1930, Bristol. | Handbook. | Presented by bequest bj the late Mr. S. "1 | 
8 Lond. 1938 : 
ne R.1.B.A. , . 
Mernour (Cyrin), editor Placing of sub-contracts. . Me a 
Jizni Cechy [Southern Bohemia}. Ceskoslovensko leallet. 10 I 3 
artistic and historical monuments, series, ii [Fees.] Scale of professional charges. 
114 var. pp. + pls. (numbered by upters). [Revised ed.] 43 Lond 
1.p Melantrich .A.S. 195}. CoRPOR ? ( " S > to 
Paes OF a ae a ee ee ry a RPORATION OF CERTIFIED SECRETARIES 
Year book. 
\ , 
Wirrn (ZbENtEK) ’ . 
Kutna Hora Ia ville et son art. REGISTER 
114”. 55 pp. 110 pp. (backed) + folding pl. Prague R —- of chartered surveyors, chartered land agents and n- 
Stenc. 1931. eers and estate agents. (Chartered Surveyors’ Inst 
Presented by the C-ecl V/ ' f Keducation. others 1938 
Toru (JANos) i, R 
Igy é¢pit a Vasi nép Building of the people in the Vas]. 3UILDING ‘TyPEs 
9”. 112 pp. Szombathely Vasi Szemle Kiaddsa. 1938 Civil 
lo ted he Author Ain) MINISTRY 
STRZYGOWSKI (JOSEF) The Principles governing the planning and = zon 
* Early church art in northern Europe aerodromes. \.M. Pamphlet 79 


. ' } 1 1 ) ket | 
q! Lond. : Batsford 26. bs. 6d r. remndd. G2 - i 8 pp.— plan in pock : 


Tol I ry. H.M.S.O. 193! 1. R 


WREN SOCIETY GOTHENBORG (GOTEBORG): BYGGNADSKOMMI?IT! 
Volumes : Lillhagens sjukhus vid Géteborg [L— hospital 1 G 
* The Fifteenti volum : 1935. Photographic supplement ot Berattelse [report] Over sjukhusbygget, . . . 1935 ¢ 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and Part ii of the building accounts . . . also 11”. 193 pp. (incl. pls.). [Gothenbur 25 
the chapter houses ac UNS and cathedral ac ints © ; 
121”, Oxford : U.P. 1933. £1 1s. R. & P. (by subscription WERNSTED' (MrLcutor), architect | 
\ se Lillhagens sjukhus [hospital] a egendomen Hokalla, S 
ee ae ee Hl-— estate, Save parish}.  Material— och — arbetsb ing, 
* |Special number :] Frank Lloyd Wright Ja prislista scainiiesl 
‘ ir ae > / / Sapa hate * tats ‘ , 
fo. New ¥ 193 i | fol ; O4”. 122 pp., interleaved. [Gothenbur 3 


PROFESSIONAL PRACTIEC Both presented by Prof. Wernstedt, 
y (Ricnarp) 


PARR 
* Valuation tables & 


Ministry oF Heravrn: DEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE ON THI 
Cost ov Hosprrans 

I tad , : Final report.—Circular 1702. 

Loan I aly, - : leaflet 93”. Lond. : H.M.S.O. 193} R 

Ministry or Tear VIAYNAL 


Rat and rateable ilu 1937-30 





; sa sa ° P rest late Mr. S. W. D 
KELLY ( J.) J 
* The London Building Acts 1930 an¢ eG Nicoun (ALLARDYCE) 
re XX\ 305 pp Lond Kell 1938.] ros. 6d. Stuart masques and the renaissance stage. 
P. (2). mr”’.. 224 pp. Lond.: Harrap. 1937. £ R 
Wricur (SIipNey) PICKERING (W. A.) 
* Fixtures : &c. *Sports ground lay-out and construction. (From Ji 


jth ed. By A. B. Howes Municipal and County Engineers. 
la. 80. Lond. 1rg1t2 To Loan Library. extract. 1o}”. [Lond. 1938.] To 1 
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\.), publ. 
des Beaux-Arts [Grand et Petit]. 
sculpt Exposition |Universelle] de 1900, series. 


GUERINI 


*Les | L’Architecture et 


’ fo. Paris. [1g00.] 
Presented by Mr. F. 


To Loan Library. 
W. Rnight [F.}. 


RELIGIOUS) 
PIACEN'! (MARCELLO) 
Il Ten » youvo internazionale della pace dedicato al Sacro 
Cuore d isto Re [Rome]. (From Architettura, xiii (Sept. 
113”. (19) pp. Milan: Treves. 1934. 
Presented by the Author. 
Ncesueap, London: Sr. ANTHOLIN 





S. Antholin, Nunhead. 1878-1938. [Ewan Christian, architect. | 
\ppeal 
pam. g}”. [Nunhead. 1938.] R. 
BoopLE (iB. J. 
\ Shi count of the church of S. Nicholas, Icklesham [Sussex]. 
leaflet. 74”. [Icklesham. after 1928.] Presented. 
Honey) (H.. b.) 
Supp! ntarv notes on Simonburn church. From Archeologia 
\ehana, eg, Jvc 


pam. 9g”. Gateshead-on-Tyne. 1938. R. 


HexpeRrson (A. EF.) 


Cant ry Cathedral then and now. [Uniform with ‘Then 
| 
97°. 48 pp. Lond.: S.P-C:K. 1938. gs. 6d. P. 
Rost (Kniss W.) 
Cathedrals and cloisters of midland France. V.H. Francis, phot. 
2 vols. 9”. New York & Lond.: Putnam. 
1go7. 5s. Od. the 2. P. (remndd.). 


EDUCATIONAI 
KARANTINOS (PATROKLOS), architect 
fa Nea scholika ktiria [new schools]. 
Hyperesias [tou] 
Paideias. 
“frag vsub-title. 


Meleth kai ektelesis 
Hypourgeiou ‘Threskeumaton — kai 
Dieuthyntes hyperesias Th. Michalopoulos, 

No. 21 of a series. Captions aw Greek and 


2” 10". (xii)+-295 pp. n.p.: Ekdosis Technikou 
Epimeleteériou tés Hellados. 1938. R. 
Kexnepy (H. A.) 


Local museums. 
Museums 


Notes on their conduct. 
Association. 


¢ ~ 1” 
pam. 7}. 


building and 


Oxford: U.P. 1938. 1s. 6d. P. 
BERN: SCHWEIZERISCHE LANDESBIBLIOTHEK 
Die S L in Bern. Einweihung G@c. 
1931. Presented by M{M. Oeschger, Kaufmann, and Hostettler. 


(Domestic 
HovusinG CENTRE 
\nnual general report: Third, 1937-1938. 
6a. KR. 


Oo 


1Q! 
New Yoru state: 
Report [on 1937]. 


STATE BoarpD OF HousING 
No. 66. 
1938. R. 
INTERNATIONAL HousinG Association and INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION FOR HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
Finanzicrung des wohnungsbaues der minderbemittelten klassen. 
Financing house-building of the lower classes. (Jn English, French 
Ind Gern rn, 
113”. Frankfurt am Main. [1937 or 1938.] R. 
HEGEMANN (WERNER) 
City planning housing. 
Vol. iii, A graphic review of civic art 1922-1937. 
ind R. C. Weinberg, eds. 
16”. New York: Architl Bk. Pubg. Co. 1938. 
£2 12s. 6d. P. 


WwW. W. 
I orster 
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INTERNATIONAL HousInNG AssocIATION and INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION FOR HousInG AND TOWN PLANNING 
Hoch- und flachbau.—Horizontal or vertical building lh 
English, French and German. 
Hoch- oder flachbau.—Horizontal and vertical constructions. 
Ansichten und plaene.—Views and _ plans. 
each 113”. Frankfurt am Main and 


London. 


[1937 or 1938 R. 
MINistRY OF HraLru 
*| Housing | Rural housing manual.— Housing Financial 
Provisions) Act 1938. 
93”. 54 pp. Lond. 1938. 1s. 6d. R 2 


| Housing : Rural housing manual.] Circular 1706 
Housing (Rural Workers 
pam. Qj 


Amendment Act, 1938. Circular 1716. 


Lond. : H.M.S.O. 1938. 1d. R 
INGEMANN (W. M.) 


The Minor architecture of Worcestershire Domestic architec- 
ture of Old England series. 
124”. (ix) pp.-+- (iv 18 pls. Lond Viranti. 193 
P 


Orrick oF WorkKS : 
ANd His roric 
Official guides : 
Dunstanburgh Castle, Northumberland 
Blair and H. LL... Honeyman. 


{DerPaARTMENT OF] ANCIENT MONUMENTS 
BUILDINGS 


| Revised ed. pam FE Lond 128 6d. 
Warkworth Castle, Northumberland By C. H. Hunter Blair 
and H. L. Honeyman. 


[Revised ed.]| pam. 84 Lond 1938. 6d 


INreRIoRS, Deraics, Frrrinc 
Barsrorp, publ. 
* Historic interiors in colour. Introd. by Adolf Feulnet Wi 
Walz, trans. 
rr4 a”. 


Xli pp. 8o pls Lond 11929 12s. 6d 


P. (remndd.). To J Lil 
Terra Corrva Association 
* Terra cotta of the Italian renaissance 
12} . Derby 1928 T l n Lihray 


Presented by bequest f the late Mr. S. Wi D | A.] 
Tworeny (WILLIAM) 
* English metal work. drawings by W I Pref. by 


Laurence Binyon. [Notes by Lawrence Weaver. | 
11”. Lond. 1904. 7 


Presented by bequest the late Mr. S. W. D | ‘el 


GARDNER (J. STARKIF) 
* Ironwork. Part iii: A complete survey © 


Albert Museum handbooks. 


\ ictoria and 


80. Lond. 1922. 
Presented by bequest by the late Mr. S 


W. Da Mts 


Dyer (D. S.) 
A Grammar of Chinese lattice 
Monograph series, volume vy. 


Cambridge, Mass 


Harvard-Yenchit 


od Institute 


2vols. 12’ Harvard U.P. 1937. R. 


ALLIED ARTS 
THompson (J. W.) and Jounson (E. N.) 
An Introduction to medieval Europe 300-1500 
OQ}. Xli+1092 pp.+pls.+maps. Lond. 
Geo. Allen & Unwin. [1937.] £1 1s. P. 


Kenprick (T. D.) 
Anglo-Saxon art to A.D. goo. 
83”. xxi+228 pp.+civ pls. (backed). Lond. : 


Methuen. 1938. £1 5s. P. 





Stupio, publ. 
Special spring numbers : 
* 1908. Art in England during the Elizabethan and Stuart 
periods. By Aymer Vallance. Charles Holme, ed. 
sm. fo. Lond. 1908. To Loan Library. 
Presented by bequest by the late Mr. S. W. Davis [A.]. 


SITWELL (SACHEVERELL) 
* German baroque sculpture. 
by Nikolaus Pevsner. 
10”. 96 pp.+48 pls. Lond. : Duckworth. 
ijgo, Zi i. Kee FP. 


Anthony Ayscough, phot. Notes 


GAUTHIER (J.) 
Le Mobilier des vieilles provinces frangaises. 
g}”. 224pp. Paris: Massin. [1933.] 
BUILDING SCIENCE 
STRADLING (R. E.) 


1os. 6d. F. 


Building and road research in Great Britain. (vom Chemistry 
and Industry, Socy. of Chemical Industry. 
ri. 26 pp. Lond. 1938. R. 
D.S.1LR.: Buitpinc Researcu Boarp 
Report a. ee 1937. 


1938. gs. 6d. R. 


) ) 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
PARKER (Harry) 
Simplified engineering for architects and builders. 
7%". vili+214 pp. New York: Wiley; Lond. : 
Chapman & Hall. 1938. 19s. 6d. P. 
BuILDING PRACTICE AND INDUSTRY 
Knoop (DouGias) and Jones (G. P.) 
[Collected papers on the history of building. Second series, 
back title.| | |Mostly from Trans. Quatuor Coronati Lodge. ] 
14 pams. in 1. 11”. Lond. 1932-38. 
Presented by the Authors. 
Most already in Library. : 


MATERIALS 
STRADLING (R. E.) and others 
Chemistry of building materials. (Paper to British Association, 
Nottingham, 1937.) 
extract. 11”. [Lond.  1937.]| 
DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
BUILDING RESEARCH 
Technical papers : 
No. 17. Experiments on the freezing of certain building materials. 
By W. N. Thomas. 


1 


94”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1938. es. 6d. R. 


DEPARTMENT OF’ SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH: 
Forrest Propucts RESEARCH 
Records : 
No. 24. African pencil cedar. Gc. 
g?”. Lond.: H.M.S.O. 1938. 6d. R. 
ZINC DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 
Zinc : its manufacture and uses. (Pubn. No. 1.) 
74”. 35 pp. Lond. [1938.] R. 
CONSTRUCTION 
Dawnays Lid. 


A Handbook containing tables and data for the design of 


structural steelwork. 
Te: 
SANITARY SCIENCE AND EQUIPMENT, PROOFING 
ANGELL (J. A.) and Morey (J. G.) 
Practical guide to sanitary legislation. 


84”. Lond. 1895. 


Presented by bequest by the late Mr. S. W. Davis [A.] 


Reap (A. B.) 
Lighting the home. C. P. Warren, illus. 
g?”. 72 pp.+pls. Lond.: Country Life. 1938. 
1os. 6d. P. 





Lond. [1938.] R. 
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JEPSON (G. W.) 


The Heating and ventilation of buildings with specia rence to 
architectural preparation. (Thesis for Final Examinat Dec. 
dupl. typescript. 12 [1937.] 
Presented Author. 
BLAKE (E. G.) 
* Damp walls. 
and ed., reprint. 7}”. xii+258 pp. Lond echnical 


Press. (1925 1938. 7s. 6d. P. To / Library. 


UNITED STATES: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE \TIONAL) 
BUREAU OF STANDARDS 
Code for protection against lightning. Parts i, ii, a1 (N 
B— of S Handbook H art. 
74”. x+96 pp.+pl. Washington: | rnment 
Printing Office. 1937 id.) Pp 
ENGINEERING AND GENERAL SCIEN( 
HoGBEN (LANCELOT) 
* Science for the citizen, Gc. J. F. Horrabin, illu 
g}”. 1120 pp. Lond.: Geo. Allen Unwin 


1938. 12s. 6d. P. To / Library. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
Proceedings. 
Brief subject and author index of papers in the Proceedings 
1847-1937. 


o > 


83”. Lond 138. R 


TOPOGRAPHY 
LAND UTILISATION SURVEY OF BRITAIN 
The Land of Britain. The report eéc. L. Dudley Stamp, ed. 
Pt. 79: Middlesex and the London region. By E. C. Willatts. 
11”. (190 pp., paginated consecutively from prec. pts. 


Lond. : Geographical Pubns. 1437. 4s. P 
SITWELL (SACHEVERELL) and BAMFORD (FRANCIs) 
Edinburgh. 
8?”. 320pp. Lond.: Faber & Faber. 1938. 6d. P 


Homan (W. M.) 
A Short account of the history and antiquities of Winchelsea. 
pam. 84’. Rye. 1936. 6d. 
Presented by the Author. 
JONES (P. THoRESBy) 
Welsh border country. (The Face of Britain sertes. 
81”. vili+120 pp.+pls. Lond.: Batsford. 1938. 
7s. 6d. R. 
Toy (SIDNEY) 
The Town and castle of Conway. (From Archeologia, !xxxvi. 
1132”. (34) pp.+folding plans. Oxford. — 1937. 
Presented by the Author, ¥.s.A. [F.} 
CLarRK (GEOFFREY) and THompson (W. HARDING) 
The Lakeland landscape. (The County landscapes series.) 
8”. xii+136 pp.+16 pls.+iv folding maps. Lond. : 
& C. Black. 1938. 7s. 6d. P. 
NEMETHY (KAROLY) 
A Pest-Budai arviz [Danube floods] 1838-ban. 
84". viiit+387 pp.+14+pls. Budapest: Székesfovaros 
kGs6nsége. 1038. 
Presented by Dr. Bierbauer Virgil [Hon. Corr. Mem.}. 
ROUEN : SYNDICAT D’INITIATIVE TOURISTIQUE 
Guide officiel de Rouen et environs. 
pam. 8}”. Rouen. [19—.] 
Presented by Mr. Arthur L. Hall [A.). 
SITWELL (SACHEVERELL) 
Roumanian journey. 


1 


8}’. viiit+120 pp.+pls. Lond.: Batsford. 1938. 


8s. 6d. R° 


Haitr: Direction GENERALE DES TRAVAUX PUBLICS 
Notes sur Haiti et sa capitale. (Lepelletier Jeannot, chief 
engineer.) 
72”. (ii)+12 pp.+pls.+folding maps. Haiti. 


1935. Presented. 
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Review of Periodicals 


empt is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the Library. None of the 
journals mentioned are in the Loan Library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about price and where 


h journal can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on 


application to the Librarian. 


SCHOOLS 

R.LB.A. JouRNAL. 1938. 18 July. P. 879. 

ArcHirECT AND Burtpinc News. 1938 7 July. P. 6. 
Brick school for 320 boys at St. Albans, by Mauger & May 
.@ A.| 
, ArcHirecT AND Buitpinc News. 1938. 8 July. P. 33. 
New Extensions for the Froebel Educational Institute at 
Roehampton Lane, by Verner O. Rees [F-.]. 


OBSERVATORY 


ARCHITEKTURA I BupownicTwo (WARSAW). 1938. No. 2. 


P51. 
Meteorological observatory at Kasprowym. 
EXHIBITIONS 


ARCHITECTURAL REview. 1938. July. 

[sue devoted to architecture at the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow. J. M. Richards contributes a useful critical survey 
and most of the principal buildings are illustrated. In a 
section headed Comparative Criticism, Glasgow’s ways of 
dealing with recurrent design problems are shown beside 
those of previous exhibitions. 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. 1938. June. P. 154. 
Some excellent photographs of buildings at the Glasgow 
exhibition. 

Pencil Points (NEw York). 1938 June. P. 343. 
An illustrated article by Talbot Hamlin reviewing the 
Architectural League Exhibition of contemporary American 
architecture. 


HOTELS 

CaAsABELLA (MiLAN). 1938 No. 125-126. 
Hotel number. Very well illustrated. Interesting hotel 
projects and valuable comparative plans of bedroom-bathroom 
units. Good section containing plans and photographs of 
hotels in many countries. A copy is being added to the 
R.I.B.A. Loan Library. 

BAUMEISTER (MunicH). 1938 No. 7. P. 232. 
Hotel with 120 bedrooms at Tripoli. Specially interesting 
as a design for a hot climate. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARCHITECTURAL REcorRD (NEW YoRK). 1938 June. 
A building types section on Factories, including an Airplane 
factory at Baltimore by Albert Kahn, additions to a Printing 
Plant at Racine, Wisconsin, by Edwin J. Kraus, a Brewery 
in New York City by Ely Jacques Kahn, and a short article on 
Colour Systems for factory interiors. 
L’ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 1938 15 June. P. 201. 
Printing works for ‘* Paris-Soir,” by M. F. Leroy. 


TRANSPORT AND BRIDGES 
BaukunsT (BERLIN). 1938. No. 7. P. 209. 
Examples of bridges, road junctions, and petrol-filling stations 
on the new German motor roads. 
BouwkunDIG WEEKBLAD ARCHITECTURA (AMSTERDAM). 
1938. 18 June. No. 25. P. 295. 


An article on new railway stations for Amsterdam, with 
drawings, and photographs of models. 


HOSPITALS 

L’ARCHITECTURE D’AUJOURD’HUI. 1938 May. 

Good Hospital number with profuse plans, photographs and 
diagrams. Articles deal with the Evolution and Present-day 
tendencies of hospitals, the changed theories on the subject 
of hospital buildings, the surgical quarters (with particular 
reference to the lighting of operating theatres), the Public Aid 
organisations of France, the construction of High Altitude 
Sanatoria, and the mechanical equipment and services of 
hospitals. Amongst the buildings illustrated are the Lille 
Medical Centre, the Louis Pasteur Hospital at Colmar, 
projects for the Prague Medical Centre, the Heliotherapy 
Sanatorium at Vallauris, and the Masaryk Sanatorium in 
Czechoslovakia. ‘Two copies have been added to loan. 

ARCHITECT AND BurLtpING News. 1938 1 July. P. 20. 
Extensions to Edinburgh Dental Hospital and School, by 
Rowand Anderson and Paul & Partners. 

THe ARCHITECT AND BuiLtpING News. 1938. 24 June. 

P. 354. 
Benenden Sanatorium for Tuberculosis, by Sir John Burnet, 
Tait & Lorne [FF.]. 

JOURNAL OF THE Roya SaAntTARY INSTITUTE. 1936. 

July. P. 20. 
Papers on the planning of Hospitals. Hospital Planning 
from the Architectural Aspect, by L. G. Pearson [F.], the 
General Hospital, by James Ferguson, the Planning of 
Maternity Hospitals, by Thomas Orr, and the first Municipal 
Asthma Clinic, by D. A. Williams. 

NOSOKOMEION (STUTTGART). 1938 No. 2. P. 128. 
Floors, windows and doors in hospitals ; an article in English 
by G. Lenzi. 

L’ ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 7938 15 June. P. 191. 
Fondation Foch general hospital at Suresnes, by M. A. 
Fouque, with 340 private wards. 

La ConstRucTION MODERNE (PARIs). 1938. July. 

P. 495- 
General Hospital at Créteil (Seine), by Jullien & Duhayon. 

APXNTEKTYPA (Moscow). 1938 No. ro. 

Sanatoria, stadia, and Parks of Rest and Culture. 


THEATRES AND CINEMAS 

ARCHITECT AND BuiLpInG News. 1938 10 June. P. 299. 
Theatre and restaurant, Bellevue, near Copenhagen; an 
attractive building by A. Jacobsen. 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. 1938. June. P. 181. 
The Ritz Cinema, Ilkeston, Derbyshire, by R. W. Cooper [A.]. 
The illustrations include close-up photographs of some of the 
internal fibrous plaster detail. 

Pencit Points. 1938. June. P. 397. 
Data sheets on cinema projection and a valuable article by 
Don Graf dealing with the floor slope in cinemas, the estab- 











lishment of the position of the first row of seats, and the 
design of balconies. 

BYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1938. No. 15. P. 147. 
Winning competition designs for extensions to an existing 
building, to contain reading room, library, concert and 
assembly hall. 

APXNTEKTYPA (Moscow). 1938 No. 5. P. 57. 
Theatre for the Red Army in Moscow. The building’s out- 
standing feature is the enormous size and elaborate turning 


and elevating equipment of its stage. 


RELIGIOUS 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1938. Fur P.. 301. 
St. Martin’s Church, Grimsby. Reinforced concrete and brick, 
the former also used as a finishing material. Architect : W. 
and L. Bond. 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1938. 9g June. P. 977 


Competition for a crematorium near Oxtord. Winning 
design by H. W. R. Orr. 
L’ ARCHITECTURE (PARIS). 1936. 5 May. P. 146. 


The issue is devoted to the large scale church building scheme 


known as Les Chantiers du Cardinal. which provides about 
roo churches in and around Paris. Many of the buildings 
are illustrated. 

ARKKITEHTI (HELSINGFORS). 1998. No. 5. P. 71 


A simple brick church at Nakkila, East Finland, by Erkki 


Huttunen. constructed of brick with a reinforced concrete 





tower and roof. 


DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1998. Fu P. 305. 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 19398. 16 June. P. 1022. 


An interesting country house near Henley-on-Thames, by C. 
Nicholson [2.]. 

ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM (NEW York). 1938. June. P. 471. 
Ranch house, Canoga Park, California, by Frank Lloyd 
Wright. 

ARGHITECTURAL REVIEW. 1938. Jw Fs. 237. 

Luxury flats in Regent’s Park Road, London. North Gate by 
Mitchell and Bridgwater [Ad.] ; Oslo Court and Stockleigh 


Hall by Robert Atkinson [F.] ; St. James Close by Trehearne, 
Norman and Preston [FF ].; Bentinck Close by R. J. H. 
Minty | F.], and Viceroy Court by Marshall and Tweedy [FF.]. 

Dre 8 EN Opspouw (AMSTERDAM). 1998. .No. 11. P. 99. 
Reinforced concrete framed flats in Rotterdam. A ten-storey 
building with balcony access to flats and extensive glass 
areas by Van ‘Tyen and Maaskant. 

THe Burtper. 1938 1 July. PP. 8 and 26. 
An illustrated article dealing with recent examples of recon- 
ditioning of rural cottages, and extracts from the Rural Housing 
Manual recently issued by the Ministry of Health. 

NUESTRA ARQUITECTURA (BUENOS AIRES). 1938. April. 

P. IIo. 

A good block of flats by Sanchez, Lagos y de la Torre. Re- 
inforced concrete construction with a large garage on ground 
and basement floors. 


FARMS 
A\RKITEKTEN (COPENHAGEN). 1938. No. 4. 
Well-illustrated number devoted to farm buildings. 


MATERIALS 


NATIONAL BUILDER. 1938. June. P. 373 


Notes on aluminium and its applications by GC. C. Handi- 
syde [A.]. 


J 
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CONSTRUCTION 

R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1938. 13 June. P. 7 
Engineering problems in modern architectur 
useful article by R. T. James. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHARTERED SURVE) Ix 


TION. 1938. May and June. PP. 22 
he prevention of vibration in buildings. A 
Francis Smith, followed by a report of 1 
THE ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News. 
P. 9. 


An illustrated article by Thomas Ritchie [4.] 01 


Brick,’ a new principle in brick building evo 
Grice [F.]. 
BYGGMASTAREN (STOCKHOLM). 1938. .\ 
An artic le on Roofing Construction by Evert S 
taining interesting drawings of insulation, water 
drainage 
HISTORICAL 

R.I.B.A. JouRNAL. 1938. 13 June. P. 
The medieval carpenter and his work as an arcl 
by John H. Harvey, with a selected list of 
timberwork. 

L°INGEGNERE (MILAN). 1998 No. 6. P 
An illustrated article by Gustavo Giovannoni o 
construction of the Roman Empire. 
AK. 

R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 1938. 27 June. 
Issue devoted to a full report ol Conterence o -, 
\ir-Raid Precautions \ir-raid precautions 
for the architect. Some general principles 
\.R.P. Methods and effects of attack and p: 
f A.R.P. to buildii 


Protected accommodation in new and _ existing 


general terms. Application « 


Consideration of A.R.P. requirements in spe« 
buildings. 

THe ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. 1938. 7 July. 

; 


A.R.P. number. An illustrated report prepared by a ( 
tee appointed by the Council of the A.A.S.T.A. de 


\erial Bombardment, Surface Shelters, Shelters in Bui 


and Tunnel Shelters. A bibliography is included 
JoURNAL OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 14; 
June. P. 54. 
Structural precautions and shelter protection in ait 
Col. W. Garforth. 
TOWN PLANNING 


ARCHITECTURAL REvieEw. 1938. June. P. 26 


A very well illustrated article by Arthur Korn on the n 
for Amsterdam. The first instance of a capital city com 


\rticl 


W pial 


nitting 


itself to a definite plan for the future, worked out in detail. 


ARCHITETTURA (MILAN). 1998. April. P. 195. 


L’INGEGNERE (RomME). 1938 April. P. 142. 
The modern town of Guidonia. The inn, bank, px 


cinema, offices and Fascist H.Q. are grouped round a sn 


central square. A school, church and station are 
cluded in the scheme, which is well illustrated. 
ARCHITETTURA (MiLAn). 1938. May. P. 305 


J ) 
French Colonial town planning in Africa. Article by ‘ 
JouRNAL OF THE Town PLANNING INSTITUT! 


Fune.. P.. 261. 
A paper read before the Institute by P. T. Har 
Planning a Suburb, considering the procedure in thre« 


the preliminary survey of the existing conditions, the | 
tion of the town plan, and the administration of the 
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Correspondence 


VAUBAN 
I Ve Court, 
Temple » £:C.4. 


17.0. 30 

To the I . JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

SiR.— | sreciate the kindly tone of the notice of my life 

Vaubi vhich appeared in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL on 
> June, it may seem ungracious to suggest that your 
viewet just a litthe too meticulous in his search for 
slips,” é to point out that he is not accurate in his cor- 
ctions : | in the interests of exact knowledge I should be 
grateful uu can find space for me to correct: my critic. 

1) M ures for ‘Turenne’s army in 1672 of 180,000 men 
re those n by Rochas d’Aiglun, Vauban I, p. 75. 

2) ¥e reviewer says: “the first Emperor of Austria 
kK the in 1806,” but 1806, the year after the battle of 
\usterlit vas the year in which the Emperor Francis | 

s fore o abdicate. 

‘ieee true figure of the French losses at Blenheim was 

abo 0.000." What is the authority for this? In 

Lavisse’s Hisiory of France, Vol. VIII. 1, it is stated that after 
Blenhein de Varmée Franco-Bavarien qui comptait une 
nquantaine de mille homes, 20,000 seulement demeuraient.” 

1) Lowenhaupt’s force was not a mere provision convoy, 

was marching with 15,000 men to join Charles XII, before 


disastrous battle of Pultowa (see the brilliant description 
Voltaire’s Charles XID). 
5) * 96 guns from 12 to 24 charge.” Charge,” of course, 
s referring to the charge of powder. Your reviewer seems to 
e missed my note on p. 23. 
6) My description of mantlets as sometimes covered with 
tn” is based on authoritative statements, and is not a 
speculatior 


7) ° Philisbourg ” is the correct 17th-century spelling, not 


labor with Vauban has no reference to the town. 
It was Vauban’s name for a method of defending an army 
un cloture de chariots 


nthe move by a laager of wagons ; 


i charettes “* is his description. 


» Your reviewer’s ingenious suggestion of the origin of 
erm “chemin couvert’” is wrong, and to give to the 
rm “couvert ”’ the meaning of * covered” by fire is an 
achronism. The ** chemin couvert *> was a wide open way, 
rmed on the farther side of the moat for defence and the 
vement of troops, and protected only by the inner face 
the is. It is shown in the sections of fortifications 
given Ot 15 of my book. 
10) | ly. your reviewer complains that I give quota- 
ns fh Vauban in the original French. I did so 
liberately for two reasons : 
Vag ot translations would not do justice to Vauban’s 
v idiom. ii) That it woul:l be a very poor compliment 
the intelligence of my readers to assume that they were 
nable to understand Vauban’s very clear and_ straight- 
rward French. WVauban sometimes used strange words, 
vords of his own invention—these I have translated. 
i) * Vauban’s tir-4-recochet was an anticipation of the 


igh anele fire of the Stokes mortar in the late war. Vauban 


Yours faithfully, 
ReEGINALD BLomFeLp [Ret. F.] 


1 


correct total o 


ys that French officers disliked it because it did not make 


The reviewer, to whom we have shown Sir Reginald Blomtield’s 
letter, replies as follows : 

Sir Reginald Blomfield’s reply to my review makes it necessary 
to ask for a little of your space. 


1 had assumed that the errors which I mentioned were just slips 


might be corrected in a second editio It now appears 


that they were detinitely mistakes. 
lo take them in order : 


‘ 


If he gave the figure of 180.000 for Turenne’s army in 1672, 
Rochas d’Aiglun was wrong. No single army in Western 
Europe in the seventeenth century ever reached such a total. 
Phe Camb dg Vlod H . Vo. > page 157, gives the 


120.000 for the combined armies of ‘Turenne, 


i 
he great Condé, and Luxemburg. 


Sir Reginald is mistaken about the Emperor of Austria 
On page 107 he says that the League of Augsbourg included 
the ** Emperor of Austria.” It did not. ‘That Emperor was the 
** Holy Roman Emperor * who was also Archduke of Austria 
It was the Holy Roman Empire which ceased to exist in 1806, 


and there was never an * Emperor of Austria” before the 
nineteenth centurv. Any textbook of modern history contains 


these facts. 
Sir Reginald is mistaken about Blenheim. He says (page 180 
The army of Louis XIV was defeated at Blenheim with a 





loss of 27.000 killed and 1 3,000 prisoners. : lo substantiate 
this statement he quotes Lavisse, who says that the Franco- 
Bavarian army numbered some 50.000 men, of whom onl 
20,000 remained. Quite so. ‘The armies of Tallard, Marsin, 
and the Elector actually totalled 60.000, Roughly 20,000 
got away. ‘The remainder were either killed, wounded, o1 
prisoners. Sir Reginald appears to have forgotten the 
wounded. Any authoritative modern history of the campaigt 
will give him the detailed figures 

Sir Reginald has missed the point of the criticisn On 
page 170 he is speaking of the general conditions of seventeenth 
century war in Western Europe, and he says : ** The number 
of baggage wagons that accompanied troops on the march 


seems incredible,” and as an illustration he cites the 


act that 
L6wenhaupt’s army of 15.000 men had 8.000 baggage 


wagons. I did not say, as he suggests, that Lowenhaupt’s 
force was ** a mere provision convoy.” What I did say was 
that the 8,000 wagons were not simply the baggage train of his 
army, but in the main an immense convoy of provisions which 
he was taking to Charles XII to relieve his starving army 
The actual baggage train of L6wenhaupt’s army would, of 
course, have been much smaller Sir Reginald’s 1 tration 
has therefore no real relevance to t! pomt that he is trying ) 
make. 

I said that ** 36 guns. from 12 to 24 char ” wa curi 
translation. It is. As it stands it conve ) Meaning to ar 
English reader. 

The mantlets may have been covered with tn I did 
deny it, but said that in view of the cost of tin it did not seem 
likely. Pin-plate was well known in Europe in the seventeent! 
century, and in view of the fact that a ** tin ca is not made 
of tin, I sull think the use of solid tin unlike But | 1 not, 
and do not, dogmatise on the point. [1 ( tas 
a sugg stion. 

I know that * Philisbourg was a common French spelling 
in the seventeenth century. I believe the p Londo 
* Londres.’ But Philipsbourg is a German cit 1 Sir 
Reginald is writing in the twentieth century 

If Sir Reginald will read what he wrote on page 168 he will 
see that his correction has no relevance to my criticisn I did 
not que stion what Vauban said about the moving camp 
idea: I had no reason for doing so. What I did point out 
was that Sir Reginald’s words (page 168 , ‘** Ziska’s fortified 
camp of ‘Tabor in Silesia.” contained a geographical error 
Phe famous fortified camp of ‘Vabor in Bohemia did not 











move about. Sir Reginald will find all about it in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

g. Sir Reginald meets my criticism about the ** chemin couvert ” 
by misquoting me. I did not say it was * covered by fire.” I 
said ** covered from fire *’—an entirely different matter. In 
his own glossary, as I pointed out, Sir Reginald says the 
covered way was “ protected by the parapet.’’ Quite so. 
I was criticising his words on page 47, where he says: ** Why 
the ‘chemin couvert’ was so called I do not know.” Yet 
on the same page and in his glossary he gives the obvious 
reason. 






















10. I still think it a pity that in a book intended for British readers 
there should be so much seventeenth century French. No 
doubt Vauban’s “ racy idiom” is not easy to translate, but 
I am sure Sir Reginald could do it, and I do not think that even 
his most ‘ intelligent ’’ readers would resent the assistance 
given to the less intelligent. 

11. °° Plunging fire’? was not quite the same thing as * tir-a- 


ricochet.” 
I gather that Sir Reginald accepts my other small corrections. 


Your REVIEWER 


ARCHITECTURAL MODELS AT 
THE GEFFRYE MUSEUM 
18 Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C.1 
9.6.38 
To the Editcr, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

Str,—It may be of interest to your readers, and particularly 
to students, to know that we have lately acquired, and have 
now on view at the Geffrye Museum, a collection of small 
models of cottages. Each one is about 5 in. square, and 
there are 33, showing the development of different types of 
cottage building from the thirteenth century until the present 
day. 

Four windmills on the same scale of different periods 
complete the collection, and there is also a larger scale model 
of the Dean’s house at St. Paul’s. Our collection of woodwork 
and panelling is already, I think, too well known to need 
explanation. 

Yours faithfully, 
MARJORIE QUENNELL [Hon. A.] 


ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and MEDIAEVAL 
CARPENTRY 
East Meon, 
Hants. 
8.7.38 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A. 

DEAR Sir,—I am sure your readers will have been greatly 
interested in Mr. R. T. James’s paper on “ Engineering 
Problems in Modern Architectural Design.’’ I personally 
found it far more interesting and vital than Mr. Harvey’s 
** Medieval Carpenter and his Work as an Architect.” 

Mr. James starts out a little obviously : ‘* Architectural 
design has always produced a variety of engineering problems, 
and this paper will deal only with some common problems 
resulting from modern practice.” This is only another 
way of saying that to produce uninterrupted floor space you 
have to use steel, a material not, so far, understood in terms 
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of design ; the engineer-architect is called in 


; roduce 
the skeleton and the art-architect comes along 


: : t ver the 
monster and preserve our medieval eyesight from r-strain 
Michelangelo seemed to have had such a pri in the 


air and seems to have solved it in the Dome of P 


a c : Peter so 
far successfully. Incidentally, the master craft n dealt 
with by Mr. Harvey seemed to have had consick know- 


ledge of strains in dealing with the much less diffi roblem 













































set up in those * dark ages.” FR 
I am, yours, I 
P. Morey RDER eg! 
nal 
tec! 

in 
EUROPEAN HOUSING Ac: 

11 Princes Street, ol 

Hanover Square, col 
London, \i : 

rec 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A, ant 
Dear Sir,—Will you allow me to reply to one or iwo points me 
raised by Miss Blanco-White in her interesting review my book Ce 
Europe Rehoused. hes 
My conclusions were not in fact those enumerated by Miss x 
Blanco-White, my actual phrases being “it does not matter much abi 
who was responsible for the actual building—muni lity, co- 
operative, public utility society, or private enterprise. ‘! ranscend- a | 
ing the agency, the unifying factor was the quality of the directing in 

plan and the intelligence of the control: for wherever there jis ; 
informed control, wherever there really is a plan, the finest and ant 
most intelligent work is being done.” 18, 
Far from wishing to “* ignore”? Russia, I am trying very hard to Ate 
go there! The money and time of my Fellowship would not Th 
stretch indefinitely, and therefore I went first to those countries thr 
whose problems were more analagous to our own. Incidentally ‘ 
Miss Blanco-White’s criticism of Vienna housing policy that “ this Diy 
system was not able to maintain itself,” is one of the funniest descrip- rey 
tions of the Dollfuss coup of 1934 that I have come across | in 
The balance of my book was very carefully thought out. with ( 

the emphasis put on those aspects of Continental housing which | 
thought most important and interesting to those engaged in housing DY 
work in Great Britain. ‘* Thus architecture” from the narrow red 
angle of space planning was deliberately restricted to scale drawings, wil 
partly because local needs varied according to incomes. require- Sc 
ments and traditions, and partly because architects themselves 

have treated this side of housing fully and often. eq 
For this reason, too, ‘‘ Catherine Bauer’s admirable analysis and pel 
list of requirements and minimum standards to ensure them, to of 
which Miss Denby does not refer,’ were omitted, since they are. sul 
of course, mainly an enumeration of the English housing standards : 
laid down in our various byelaws and Housing Acts, and as such, an 
though interesting to an American public, are not germane in a ad 
book concerned with Continental practice. I am examining them if 
our byelaws in theory and practice) in a book on British housing it 
on which I am at present engaged. Be 


To people experienced in practical rehousing, it will be obvious 
how unreal are theoretical ‘* conditions for economical use of moder! to 
equipment.” I was puzzled by Miss Blanco-White’s authoritative | 
pronouncement on the density permitted in Drancy-la-Muette, as 


that scheme is still uninhabited, and the number of persons allocated we 
per dwelling is not laid down in French as in English byelaws re 
But, in fact, | was merely stating a point of view, and not a practice ani 
among some of the French experts. the 
‘** To spend brains instead of money,” which I advocate, thoug! on 

not clear to Miss Blanco-White is, I am glad to find, quite clea ; 
to those people engaged in housing and town-planning work, who ta) 
have paid me the compliment of reading that concluding chapter Su 
Yours faithfully, Du 


EvizABETH DENBY 
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Obituary 


SIR JOHN BURNET, R.A. 


ALEXANDER PATERSON, A.R.S.A. 
ieath on 2 July of Sir John Burnet, in his 
id year, there has passed away one whose 
name will stand high in the line of great British archi- 
tects. ‘The many honours he received, membership 
in turn of the Royal Scottish Academy and the Royal 
Academy, (he LL.D. honours degree from the University 
of Glase the Royal Gold Medal, the Knighthood 
conferred by King Edward VII, bear witness to the 
recognition of his eminence at home, while the bronze 
and later the gold medal of the Salon, corresponding 
membership of the Institut de France, Société 
Centrale des Architects Francais, and the American 
Institute of Architects, are significant of his reputation 
abroad. 

Born in Glasgow, where his father already occupied 
a leading position as architect, after early education 
in a private school as was then the prevailing custom, 
and a short period in the office, he went, when about 
18, to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, entering the external 
Atelier of the eminent Professor, Mons. J. L. Pascal. 
There, in the record time of three years, he passed 
through all the stages of the course qualifying for the 
Diplome du Gouvernement, leaving behind him the 
reputation of a hard working student of equal brilliance 
in design and construction. 

On returning home he was taken into partnership 
by his father, thus commencing practice when but 
reaching his majority, a practice quickly growing 
with his growing reputation, which he continued in 
Scotland for the next thirty years, followed by an almost 
equal period in London. One of the earliest inde- 
pendently designed buildings was that for the Galleries 
of the (now Royal) Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts, 
submerged later, except for the upper frontage and 
fine internal staircase, by incorporation with the 
adjoining warehouse. ‘The treatment here, as in some 
of his domestic work (notably an important example 
at Helensburgh), exhibits a marked influence of the 
Beaux Arts type of design. But this soon gave way 
to his personal handling of the important buildings 
which followed, the Atheneum, the Clyde Trust Offices 
and the Barony Church, the two former in a free Classic 
treatment, the last Early English. Yet throughout these 
and in all Burnet’s work there remained in evidence 
the influence of his Paris training in the twofold basis 
on which a scheme was from the first visualised, the 
layout in plan, and the materials and method of con- 
struction as applied to the practical requirements of the 
building under consideration. 

The great number and varied types of the work 


FROM M 
By the 


eighty-sec 


carried through in Glasgow and elsewhere in Scotland 
during these crowded years—public buildings, churches, 
hospitals, warehouses, factories, dwelling houses large 
and small, including the restoration of an ancient 
stronghold, Duart Castle, in Mull—render any attempt 
to deal with them impossible. 

Then, in October 1904, there came the decision of 
the Trustees of the British Museum to extend the 
buildings to Montague Place with a main front, entrance 
and galleries there and returns on either side for lecture 
theatres, etc. ; the Jatter, though included in the plans 
are not yet carried out. Followed the selection of an 
architect for this work of national importance by H.M. 
Board of Works from a panel drawn up by the Institute 
on the basis of buildings executed by a limited number 
of architects throughout the country. The resultant 
choice of Burnet may well have come as a surprise (and 
natural disappointment) to the profession in London. 
Not so to those in the north, who knew the man and 
his work. They had confidence that he would rise 
to the occasion and, after the completion of the building 
and the presentation of the Royal Gold Medal which 
followed later, celebrated his success by giving him a 
public dinner under the auspices of the (later Royal) 
Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

To their loss, from this time Burnet transferred home 
and office to the south though still for a time con- 
tinuing his connection in Glasgow under the old firm 
name of John Burnet & Son, with Norman A. Dick’s 
name added as partner there. 

The Museum building when completed, except for 
such minor criticisms as might be looked for, met with 
general acclamation as in every way worthy of its 
important purpose and site. By it his reputation in 
Scotland was confirmed and extended in the wider 
sphere now opened to his genius. The measure of 
this approbation among those having new _ buildings 
to command was shown by the rapid succession of 
important commissions which followed. Representative 
of these are the General Accident Assurance Insurance 
Building, Aldwych, the institute of Chemistry in 
Russell Square, Adelaide House by London Bridge, 
Vigo House, Regent Street, and the Lever Bros.’ 
Building, Millbank, the two last in conjunction with his 
partners of the London firm, Messrs. Tait and Lorne. 

To these must be added his work for the Imperial 
War Graves Commission in Palestine and Gallipoli 
covering some forty cemeteries, the Indian War Me- 
morial, Gulf of Suez, and that on Cape Helles ; also 
the Cavalry War Memorial at Stanhope Gate, Hyde 
Park, with a number in Scotland of which the 
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most notable is the Glasgow 


Square, 


Cenotaph in George 


With increasing years and under the stress of illness 
patiently borne he gradually withdrew from the active 
direction of his firm, 
Place to a 


Farnborough. 


moving his home from Stanhope 
house with ample grounds acquired at 
His last years, as he had always wished, 
Scotland, in a 


garden at 


were passed in charmingly situated 
Colinton on the outskirts of 
Phere, until nearing his end, though with 


growing feebleness and loss of memory, he was happy, 


cottage and 
Edinburgh. 


with Lady Burnet’s care and help, to meet and entertain 
his friends of former days. 

It was in the early 
father that | 
Surnet. 


years of his practice with his 
with 
same 


first came into personal contact 
Though for a 
school he, as five 
reach. 


time we were at the 


senior, Was 


‘ars my beyond my 
But, our respective families being on friendly 
terms, it naturally happened that when the direction 
of the urge for art as my life work was under discussion 
he was called in as adviser. In the result I followed 
him to the Beaux Arts and the Atelier Pascal. There, 
though alter a lapse of five years, his distinction as a 
student was still spoken of by the Professor and the 
older men as, with a humorous comment, was his moral 
rectitude under certain trving conditions in the studio 
from which he had earned the petil-nom ot 
On leaving Paris I joined his staff and 
three happy years as a junior. Inside the office (with 
the Atelier as a mutual background) of his method in 
practice much could be learned : outside of it more of 
his ideals and through both the beginnings of the 
friendship which it was my _ privileg« 
rest of his life. 


% Joseph.” 
there spent 


to enjoy for the 


ruling 
principles of plan and construction which determined 


Reference has already been made to the 
a building 
were directed through- 


out his career by an ever tresh outlook and a lofty ideal. 


Sir John’s conception and first sketches ol 
programme. ‘These, as I see it, 
His development of the scheme was carried out with a 
perseverance regardless of the work and cost to himself 
and at times to his staff) until satisfied that the ultimate 
hest within him had been reached. ‘To an exceptional 
degree he combined the qualities of heart and mind 
required of the architect, 


being at once artist, scientist 


and business man. 


Withall he was something of a 
visionary, a quality, desirable otherwise, which detracted 
from his value on council or committee, and led some- 
times to misunderstanding and disillusionment for his 
helpers when the vision (with their future share in it 
detailed in advance) did not come off. 

As a friend he was wise in council, lair in judgement, 
understanding in sympathy, in humour kindly, confirmed 
in his faiths and in his outlook buovant. It follows 
that for my part, * take him 


upon his like again 


all in all, I shall not look 


ALEXANDER N 


PATERSON. 
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FROM MR. T. S. TAIT 


So much has been written already abou John 
that I feel it unnecessary to enlarge upon many 
fine articles of appreciation of his work, | r the 
interest of the public, especially the younge: itects, 
I may be permitted to write from perha, more 
personal angle, as one who has known Sit very 
intimately, and worked with him for so mai irs. 

As a boy entering his office 36 years I was 


naturally impressed and awed by Sir John’s | 
and surroundings. His room in 239 St. Vin 


Street 
Glasgow, with its sculpture work and _ painti had a 
dignity, charm and order very unusual in an itect’s 
office. After examining my drawings, he all me to 
enter his office because ** I appeared to have th acity 
for work.’ That was one of the essentials hy rected 
from all who worked under him. * If you w by the 
hour,” he would say, ** you become a mere | rer.” 
His office was like a studio, where any evening one would 
find the men at work, all enthusiastically trying to carry 
out his ideas. His influence on his assistants enor- 
mous. He had the power of instilling a vital enthusiasn 
in his men, and not in them alone, but in al! artists. 
craltsmen, and even workmen with whom he came into 
contact. It was an influence one telt consciou 1 evel 


at the most casual meeting. 


Although Sir John’s early drawings showed him 
draughtsman of a very high order, he seldom in his 


later years drew anything out himself, with the excep- 
tion of very small scale preliminary sketches. O these 
he would then place tracing paper and make nend- 


ment alter amendment until the design matured to his 


satisfaction. 


Sir John was one of the first students from this country 
to attend the Beaux Arts in Paris, which he entered at 
the early age of I7; under the proltessor who became his 
litelong friend—Jean Louis Pascal. There he got hi 
degree in construction as well as in design. Alter three 
years he returned to Scotland, and entering the ollice 
of his father, himself an architect of great culture to 
whom Sir John attributed so much of his. spiritual 





inspiration and enthusiasm, won at the early age of 21 
the competition for the Fine Art Institute. “Vhis was one 
of the most refined and classical pieces of work | 


cid. 

From that time he carried on a large practice lt 
Scotland, influencing the work there to a wide and dee] 
extent at a time when Scotland had already a great 


» I 
ct 


number of architects doing outstanding work 
tosh, with his arresting new conception of architectur 
and an already Continental reputation ; Sellars, whos 


buildings, with their refined and delicate detail, are still 


outstanding among present-day works ; Greek ‘Thomso 
had just passed away, but Honeyman, Salmon, Rowan 


Anderson and many others were all doing excell 
work at that time. 





\I i¢ kin- 


| 











SI 


? 
Bi 




















When. ©: 1905, Sir John was given by Lord Windsor, 
shen Firs) Commissioner of Works, the responsibility 
of carryi: out the extension to the British Museum, his 
influence -xtended to London. 

He wa» the first in this country to destroy the fallacy 
that it \ impossible to make a satisfactory design of 
a buildin. which apparently stood on a plate-glass shop 
window 

Althouch Sir John could never tolerate what is under- 
good as > Art nouveau,” with its spurious originality, 
he was one of the most modern architects of his time, 
insisting that the practical working out of the plan or 


problem lways dictated the design, and that the 
architect s function was, above all, to give the client a 
building designed to meet his special requirements, at 
the same time suitable for its site, and as far as in him 
lav imbued with that artistic feeling which was at once 
his pleasiwe to express and his duty to the community. 

Sir Jolin’s idealism permeated not only his work but 
his whole life. His charm of manner and his strength 
of character enabled him to overcome successfully those 
many dilliculties an architect is called upon to meet 
during his varied career. He was meticulously careful 
in all business transactions, and endeavoured to be 
impartial alike to his contractors as to his clients. He 
kept car ‘ul minutes of all interviews and meetings with 
clients and visits to jobs, a copy of which was handed to 
each draughtsman concerned with that particular 
juilding. All personal letters he wrote by hand, con- 
sidering it more courteous than to send one typewritten. 
But his handwriting had the same quality of ordered 
beauty and clarity. 

lo all who worked under him he was generous, on 
many occasions sending his draughtsmen abroad _ to 
help them in their studies and to assist them in the 
work upon which they were engaged. 

The many draughtsmen who passed through his 
office are now scattered over all parts of the world, many 
holding very high positions and in good practices, but 
all proud to have been trained under him, as is testified 
by the large number of men who attended the funeral 
service in Edinburgh on 5 July to pay their last 
respects to their revered master. A touching token of 
this respect—-I might even say love—with which he 
was regarded was given by the receipt in London a 
day alier his passing of a cablegram of condolence 
from all the resident architects in Melbourne who had 
passed through his office many years betore. 


I personally cannot pay too high a tribute to my 
late master and partner, and it is to him I owe my 
outlook on life and my mental attitude towards all 
architectural problems, recognising with him that it is 
only with the cordial and capable assistance of his 
fellow artists and craftsmen that the architect’s con- 
ception can be successfully realised. 


T. S. Tarr [F.] 
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LIST OF WORKS OF SIR JOHN J. BURNET, R.A.. R.S.A.. 
LL.D. 


LONDON 
British Museum Extension, King Edward VII's Galleries. 1905-1G14 
General Buildings, Aldwych, for the General Accident. Fire and 
Life Assurance Corporation, Ltd., 1909-1911 
Kodak Building, Kingsway, 1910-1911. 
Institute of Chemistry, Russell Square, 1914-1915 
Selfridge Extension, Oxford Street, W.1., 1919-1928 
Adelaide House, London Bridge, 1921-1924. 
Re-decoration of The Merchant Taylor Company's Hall, | 
Re-decoration of The Girdler’s Hall, London 
War Memorial 
Cavalry War Memorial, Stanhope Gate, Hyde Par} 
RAMSGATE 
Scheme for the East Cliff Gardens. 
Improvement Scheme for the Sea Front 
SCOTLAND 
Churche 
Barony Parish Church, Glasgow, 1886-9. 18g8-1qo 
Arbroath Parish Church, 1894-6. 
Gardner Memorial Church, Brechin, 1806-1goo 
The McLaren Memorial Church and Manse. Ste; 
1897-1g00, 1905-7, etc. 
Parish Church, Lossiemouth, 1899-1403 
Rutherglen Parish Church, 1go0-2 
Broomhill Congregational Church, Glasgow. 1qoo0- 
Wemyss Bay Church, for Lord Inverclyde. 1q01-2 
Resid NCES 
Loch Ranza Hotel, Arran, 1895. 
Glasgow Workmen’s Dwellings, Green Street. Glasgow 8-1 
House at Kilwinning, for Mr. R. C. King, 1898-1901 
Marine Hotel, Elie—additions, 1900, 1904-6, 1907- “| 
Charing Cross Mansions, Glasgow, 1901 
Fairnalie Mansion House, near Selkirk, 1904-6 
Prochrague House, near Girvan—additions for Mr. Geore: Lodd 
1QTO-13, 1915, 1920-3. 
Duart Castle. Isle of Mull—restoration for Sir Fitzroy D. Macl ean. 
Bart., K.C.B., 1911-16. 
Hos} itals and Infirmaries 
Glasgow Royal Asylum 
New Entrance and Gate Lodge, 1898-q 
New Church, 1904-6. 
Additions to South Wing, East Hous« Qo7- 
New Boiler-house, 1g08-g. 
Extension to Laundry Building, 1g10-12 
West House alterations, 1913-14 
Piggeries, 1goo-1. 
Glasgow Western Infirmary 
Pathological Institute, 1894-6, 1g12-14 
Dispensary, 1902-5. 
New South-West Wing, 1909-12. 
New Clinical Laboratory, 1g1o0-12, 1914 
New Dietetic Kitchen, 1g1t-12. 
New Admission Block, 1913-16. 
Laundry Extension, 1913-14. 
Massage Building, 1920-1. 
Nurses’ Home Extension, Nurses’ Lecture Theatre. N; W 
Chapel, 1922-3. 
Cumberland Infirmary, Carlisle 
Extensions, 1908-12. 
Out-patients’ Department, 1912-13. 
Elder Cottage Hospital, Govan, 1g1o0-12, 141 . 
Royal Hospital for Sick Children, Yorkhill, Glasgow. 1g11-16 


Kilmarnock Infirmary 
Extension, 1912-16. 
New Ward Block, Ist section, 1915-18. 
New Ward Block, 2nd section, 1920-2. 
Administrative Block—alterations, 1g21-2. 
No. 1 Block—alterations, 1921-2 
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Business Premises : 
Savings Bank of Glasgow, Head Office, Ingram Street, 1894-1900. 
Clyde Navigation Trust, Glasgow, 1883-6, 1906, 1909, 1913-14. 
Glasgow Stock Exchange—additions, 1894, 1896-8, etc. 
R. W. Forsyth, Ltd., Glasgow—additions, 1896-8, 1g00, 1902, etc. 
Albany Chambers, Glasgow, 1896-9. 
Atlantic Chambers, Glasgow, 1899-1901, 1906, 1908. 
Bakery, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. for Mr. Geo. Skinner, 1900-2, 
1920. 
Professional and Civil Service Supply Association, Ltd., George 
Street, Edinburgh, 1903-7. 
Union Bank of Scotland. Ltd., 
Islands, 1904-6. 
Union Bank of Scotland, Ltd., Head Offices, Glasgow. 
Wm. McGeoch & Co., Ltd., New Warehouse, West Campbell 
Street, Glasgow, 1905-9. 
R. W. Forsyth, Ltd., New Ware House, Princes Street and St. 
Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 1906-10, 1923. 
Merchants’ House, George Square, Glasgow 
1913-14. 
Wallace, Scott & Co., Ltd. 
Tailoring Institute, Cathcart, Glasgow 
Pergola and Retaining Walls, 1919-20. 
Lych Gate, 1920-1. 
Internal Alterations, 1921-2. 
Institutions, Public Buildings 
Royal Institute of Fine Arts, Glasgow, 18 
Edinburgh International Exhibition, 1886. 
Glasgow Atheneum, 1886, 1890, 1891-3, 
Glasgow Central Railway 
Glasgow Cross Station, 1895. 
Anderson Cross Station, 1895. 
Botanic Gardens, 1895. 
Central Station (low level), 
Alloa Public Baths, 1895-9. 
Kelvinside Station, for Lanarkshire 
1896-7. 
Glasgow University 
Students’ Union Club, 1895. 
Botanical Building, 1899-1902. 
Engineering Laboratory, 1899-1902, 
Anatomical Laboratory, 1900-3. 
Surgical Laboratory, 1901-3. 
Chemistry Building, 1903-6. 
Students’ Union Extension, 1908-9. 
Gymnasium, 1908-11. 
Additions to Engineering Building, 1920-2. 
New Natural History Building, 1922-3. 
New Arts Building and Chapel, 1923. 
Drumsheugh Baths, Edinburgh, 1900. 
Alhambra Theatre, Glasgow, 1910-12, 
Elder Library, Govan. 


3ranch Premises, Lerwick, Shetland 


additions, 1907-11, 


1913-16, 


or 
‘ 
/ 


eu 


- 
1697-1900. 


and Dumbartonshire Railway, 


1907 1908, 


1914-15, 1920-2. 


War Memorials : 
Broomhill Congregational Church, 1921-2. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd., Head Offices, 1921-2. 
Arbroath Parish Church, 1920. 
Stenhouse Parish Church, 1920-1. 
Wellington U.F. Church, 1920-1. 
Dumbarton War Memorial, 1920-1. 
New Cumnock War Memorial, 1921-2. 
Clyde Trust War Memorial, 1921-2. 
Accountants’ Hall War Memorial, 1921-2. 
Ballater War Memorial, 1922-3. 
Skelmorlie and Wemyss Bay War Memorial, 1922-3. 
Grangemouth War Memorial, 1922-3. 
Glasgow War Memorial, 1922-3. 
THE EAST 
(Chief Architect in Palestine and Gallipoli for Imperial War Graves 
Commission, including 
The Jerusalem War Cemetery and Memorial. 
The Indian War Memorial, Port Tewfik, Gulf of Suez, and 
Cape Helles Memorial. 
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JOHN LANCASHIRE [F.] 

We regret to record the death on 22 May 193 
of Mr. John Lancashire. 

He received his training in the office of hi 
later in 1898 took him into partnership. Mh 
was responsible for a number of branch bank 
Bank, Ltd., several licensed houses for Messrs. | 
Ltd., and other breweries, works and office for Mf 
Platts, George Senior & Sons, and several oth 
extensions, as well as a number of private 
Sheffield and the surrounding district. 

He was valuer to the Halifax Building Soci 
several other societies, and undertook sewage dis} 
for Handsworth Urban District Council and N 
District Council. He officiated at several arbitra 
1932-34 Mr. Lancashire was president of the Sh ld, South 
Yorkshire and District, Society of Architects and Surveyors 

The practice is being carried on by his sons, Mr. W, J 
Lancashire and Mr. J. E. Lancashire [A.] at 1 
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Chambers, Hartshead, Sheffield. the name of th 
W. H. Lancashire & Son. 


RICHARD HALL [F.] 


Mr. Richard Hall, who died on 1g April, at tl 
had practised for forty years in Bangor, where hi 
a practice which extended throughout North \\ 

Mr. Hall was a pupil of Mr. Thomas Bower, o! 
Cheshire, but he went to Bangor in 1895 and begai 
on his own. 


age of 72 
stablished 
Vales. 
Nantwich, 
) practise 
He designed the large extension to St. Mary's 
Training College, Bangor, the new offices, Bangor. 
Alliance Assurance Co., and reconstructed the Bangor Castle 
Hotel. But most of his work was domestic, chiefly in Carmar- 
thenshire and Anglesey. Mr. Hall did a very large amount of 
valuation work, and was in great demand as an expert witness, 
In 1937 he was President of the North Wales Architectural 
Society. 


for the 


The firm is being continued under the same name. Richard 
and Douglas Hall, by his son, Mr. Douglas Hall [4.}. 


DAVID SMITH [F.] 

We regret to record the death on 3 April 1938 of Mr. 
David Smith, a past-president of the Dundee Chapter of the 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland. 

Mr. Smith, who was born in 1878, received his training in 
the office of M’Culloch & Jamieson, of Dundee. In 1902 
he went to London to the office of the London County Council 
and afterwards to that of the late Mr. Leonard Stokes [F.]. 
A year after coming to London he was successful in winning 
the Tite Prize. 

In 1928 he began to practise on his own account with 
Mr. James Findlay as partner, at 33 Albert Square, Dundee. 
Mr. Smith’s principal architectural works include hospital 
and infirmary works, branch savings banks and public schools, 
as well as numerous private residences. 


GEORGE F. GRIMWOOD [LZ.] 

Mr. George Grimwood, who died on 15 January this year. 
was born in 1874 and received his training in the office of L. H 
Dashwood Caple [F.] and at Cardiff University. He started in 
practice in 1917. Mr. Grimwood had been a Licentiate of the 
Institute since 1910 and was also a member of the Institution o! 
Municipal and County Engineers. 


We regret that many other obituaries have had to be held over 
to the next issue of the JouRNAL. 
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LIVEK POOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


\ywuAL. E.sutpirion OF STUDENTs’ Work, WALKER ART 
GALLERY, 2 TO 23 JULY 

Exhibit of the work of recognised schools are interesting 

jot so much: on account of the merits of the individual exhibits 

4s for the ceneral view they afford of the educational policy 


in vogue at the several schools. The exhibition of the work 
{students of the Liverpool School, opened on Friday, 1 July, 
by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, is more than usually instructive 
n this respect. Architectural education in this country is not 
at present a very happy state. The old gods have been 
lestroyved, and so far no satisfactory substitute appears to 
have been found. Instead, when one looks for instance at 
the work submitted for the R.I.B.A. prizes, it sometimes seems 
as if the en devils have entered in. In such a state all 
sorts of doubts arise in the minds of those responsible for the 
jrawing up of school curricula, and the school system itself, 
so laboriously evolved during the last thirty or forty years, 
is called in question. Whether the schools can be forged into 
efficient instruments for the training of architects may indeed 
lepend on the success of experiments that are now being 
iried, as this exhibition shows, at Liverpool, and others that, 
may shortly be expected “in another place.” 


me suspe 8 
It is good that the social implications of the work of an 
uchitect have received greater emphasis in the past few years 
than formerly, and Liverpool certainly has achieved for itself 
a reputation in this field, as the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. A. D. 
McNair, said in his introductory remarks as chairman of the 
pening ceremony : but architects are not sociologists, and 
the vague generalisations of the majority of those who call 
themselves sociologists hardly form a suitable basis for the 
study of the design and construction of buildings. There 
we signs, particularly in the work of the earlier years, that 
this is fully appreciated at the Liverpool School. Indeed the 
work of the first year puts one in mind of nothing so much as 
f Garnicr’s famous saying—* Le classique c’est pour 
larchitecte, tout ce qui est construit °°—hard words for a 
school of architecture, hard even for the practising architect 
who likes to put his trust in a more specifically defined 
authority, but not so hard as to prevent the Liverpool School’s 
making a brave attempt to carry out their spirit. 


This is well illustrated by a list of the subjects set in the 
st year. ‘There are ** dictations *” of a Cotswold stable, a 
Greek house and Gothic cloister. There are measured 
lrawings of furniture and a Georgian house, and there are 
notes on systems of construction derived from many sources. 


The dictations are especially interesting from the point of 


view of teaching method. The process of making a drawing 
rom a full written description of a building necessarily brings 
into operation the student’s powers of visualisation. It is a 
reative process, and is much more likely to encourage a sound 
ttitude to architectural design than a precocious attempt on 
the part of a first year student to design buildings from the 
usual type of programme. Sketch designs of a similar, but 


reer, nature, such as that based on the description of the 
Great Hall at Bayeaux Castle in Charlotte Yonge’s The Little 
Duke, and on the description of Babylon in Herodotus, have 
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produced some interesting results throughout the School. 

The study of “‘ that which has been built ”’ is carried to 
spectacular limits by the second year in a series of strip draw- 
ings of the whole of the fagades of the main streets of Chipping 
Campden. A Palladian dining hall from the same year is 
not so spectacular, but is none the less useful from an 
educational point of view. 


For the rest, the exhibition contains much of the sort of 
work one has come to expect from Liverpool. <A truly vast 
area is devoted to the display of fifth year thesis designs and 
working drawings, and it must be admitted that this year 
one need not cherish regrets that they are only theses. Mr. 
D. W. Notley’s design for a British Embassy in Paris shines 
as almost the only good deed in, to say the least, a dull and 
sometimes rather vulgar world. It may be regretted, however, 
that Mr. Gerard Goalen’s design for a house at Neston (third 
year work) is to remain on paper. It is not often that one 
sees in an exhibition of students’ work anything so thoroughly 
buildable. May one be permitted to wonder whether this 
is a sign that the experiment is destined to succeed ? 


THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
LEEDS COLLEGE OF ART 
Some Notes ON THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


The exhibition of work by students of the Leeds School of 
Architecture which is now on view at the Leeds City Art 
Gallery represents all aspects of the school’s work and shows 
interesting developments in its policy. 


The first year’s work introduces the student after preliminary 
studies in form, colour and pattern to simple design problems 
closely related to his developing knowledge of construction. 
Traditional methods of design and construction are studied 
each year at a measuring and sketching camp held in the 
summer term. The present first year camped at Kirby Hall. 
and among the second year drawings are details, measured 
at last year’s camp at Derwent Hall, and drawn out during 
the summer vacation. Full working drawings of a simple 
design problem are included in the first year’s programme. 


The work of the second year includes a number of simple 
planning problems of which perhaps the most interesting is a 
small farm designed after a series of research sheets on farm 
equipment had been prepared. Working drawings of this 
scheme and full-size details are also exhibited. Domestic 
decoration work and alterations to an existing building are 
also features of the second year work shown. 


The third year introduces more advanced planning problems 
represented in the exhibition by youth hostels, bus stations 
and an arts club. A number of large scale designs in colour 
for stage settings indicate the wide scope of the course. 

The fourth year work continues with advanced planning 
problems and some very competent sets of working drawings, 
preparing the students for the fifth year theses. 

The largest section of the exhibition is devoted to fifth year 
thesis work. The thesis, the subject of which is selected by 






the student, occupies the whole of the final year of the Diploma 
Course and consists of a report setting out the programme and 
the student’s preliminary research, plasticine study models, 
design drawings, decorative schemes, selected working 
drawings, calculations for steel and reinforced concrete and a 


carefully finished model of the complete scheme. The 
plasticine sketch model is prepared in the early stages of the 
scheme in order to study the massing of the building. In 


complicated planning subjects, particularly where there is 
a number of related units on an open site, it is a valuable aid 
to study. Preliminary models are carefully preserved for 
comparison with the final detailed model. 


The thesis subjects exhibited include a regional art gallery 
and museum for Yorkshire. The research for this thesis 
was carried out last summer and the author visited and 
studied most of the principal galleries in Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland. 


\ design for a health centre on a Leeds housing estate is 
supported by valuable research carried out in England and 
abroad and a design for a general hospital in Leeds—perhaps 
the largest of the schemes submitted is very competently 
worked out. Other thesis subjects exhibited are a= school 
of industrial design, a racecourse at Doncaster, an hotel on 
the Great North Road and new Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster. 


\ whole wall is devoted to sketch designs vhich have been 
carried out by students of all vears. ‘They cover a very wide 
range of subjects from the severely practical workbench to 
the highly imaginative ** Monument to the Hateful Past.” 
It is the policy of the school to stimulate imagination and 
decision by frequent sketch design subjects. 


Models by students of the second, third and fifth years are 
exhibited. In these craftsmanship of a high standard has 
been insisted on as it is thought to be a very valuable part of 
the architect’s training to learn to appreciate fineness of 
workmanship. The same standard is apparent in the great 
majority of the drawings, which are pleasantly, neatly and 


legibly presented without the over-elaboration which might 
tend to absorb so much of the time which should be spent on 


designing. 


In general the work shows freshness and originality. There 
is a suggestion that most of it has been done with enthusiasm 
and enjoyment and it is particularly interesting to notice an 
This is consistent with the 
policy of the school to encourage every student to design 


absence of stylism of any kind. 


freely, sanely and unselfconsciously. 


The town planning schemes exhibited are the work of 
students in the Department of Town and Country Planning 
and Housing, and include schemes for the improvement of 
Bradford, Wakefield and Pontefract. 

The careful arrangement ol the exhibits gives an exce Ile nt 
Whilst 
the comprehensive sets of working drawings and the many 
planning problems calling for considerable technical knowledge 
demonstrate that the school is keenly alive to the duties of the 


idea of the methods of training adopted by the school. 


architect as a technician, the value of the exhibition lies more 
in its message to the public that the architect is to-day alive to 
the part which he can play in applying his creative ability 
to the provision of finer environment for living. 
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KING’S COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPO> 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE EXHIBITIO 

An exhibition of work done during the last 
students of King’s College School of Architect 
University) opened at the Laing Art Gallery 
upon-Tyne, on 1 July and will continue until 1 ily. 





At the opening ceremony the Lord Mayor Newcastle 
was in the chair, the Marquess of Londonderry ared the 
Exhibition open and Lord Eustace Percy (Recto: of King’s 
College), Sir Arthur Lambert and Sir Arthu itherland 
were among the principal speakers. 


The 300 drawings which are displayed represer has ber 
calculated, something like a quarter of one pei of 
total drawings done at the school during the pe covere 
by the exhibition. There are also a numbe 





exhibited and the work done in the town plam diy 
of the school is well represented. 


The exhibition covers the work of the school sir 


the full recognition of the R.I.B.A. five vears a During 
the time that has elapsed since then the school S STowl 
rapidly and last year there were 35 new entr: Witl 


this growth likely to continue it has been necess ll 
more spacious accommodation, and the school | herefor 
taken over new premises. 


REVISED ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE SOANE 
MEDALLION AND VICTORY SCHOLARSHIP 


The R.I.B.A. Council have decided to amend the arrange- 
ments for the competitions for the Soane Medallion 
Victory Scholarship. The revised arrangemenis u 
operation in 1939-40, and are as follows : 

Instead of a preliminary en-loge competition and a 
en-loge competition being conducted as in the past, 
one en-loge competition will be held. 





Competitors will be furnished with an outline programme 
for the competition, one month before the en-loge competition 
is held, and at the opening of the en-loge competition, which 
will be held in July annually, they will be handed the complet 
programme. 

Che en-loge competition will be of 12 hours’ duration, at 
the conclusion of which competitors will be required to hand 
in their schemes prepared en-loge, retaining a tracing of thei 
drawings for their own use. 

Competitors will be notified within two weeks of th 
en-loge competition whether or not they will be permitted 
to proceed with their final drawings. 

Competitors who are permitted to proceed with their final 
drawings will be allowed a period of ten weeks from the date 
of the receipt of this notification to develop their f 
drawings. 





Che revised regulations governing the Soane Medalliot 
and Victory Scholarship competitions will be printed in th 
R.I.B.A. prizes pamphlet for 1939-40. 


LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE Al 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 


Che Leverhulme Scholarship tenable at the A.A. 5 
Architecture, value £1,000, which includes payment © 
maintenance for a period of five years, has been awarded 
to Mr. John R. Norie Miles, of Southsea, Hants. 
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20M THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, 


20 JUNE 1938 


ry reported with regret the death of Mr. A. F. Balfour 
President-designate of the Royal Incorporation of 
of the 


Scotland, and a former member 


R.L.B.A. 


position of the President it was resolved to convey the 
uhy of the Council to the relatives of the late Mr. 


HITECTURE BRONZE MEpDALS: Essex, CAMBRIDGE AND 


DSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 


{| of the Jury in favour of the new buildings at Gonville 
College, Cambridge, designed by Messrs. Stanley Hall 
1 Robertson [FF.], was formally approved. 


Preservation of Rural England 


Patrick Abercrombie [F.] and Mr. John Dower [-4.] in 
fessor S. D. Adshead and the late Sir Guy Dawber. 


British School at Rome 


rt Lidbetter [F.], Chairman of the Board of Archi- 
cation, in place of Mr. ‘T. A. Darcy Braddell. 


istries National Council 


iel Waterhouse [F.] in place of Mr. J. Murray Easton. 


Mr. R. E. Enthoven |. ] 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher [F.] 
Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.] 


Mr. Joun E. Sears [F.] 
It was agreed to send a message of appreciation to Mr. John E. 


Sears [F.] on the termination of his fifty-two years’ editorship of 
The Architects’ Compendium. 
MEMBERSHII 
Phe following members were elected : 
\s Hon. Corresponding Member I 
\s Fellows M, 
\s Associates 20 
As Licentiates 10 
Election 18 July 1938 
\pplications for membership were approved as follows : 
\s Fellows me: 4% 6 applications 
\s Associates .. ae 14 
\s Licentiates Ke cs) 


Lleé 2 





{ October 1938 


ter of Industrial Art Designers : Board of Honorary Advisers 


\pplications for membership from overseas candidates were 


ipproved as follows : 
\s Fellow = 5 1 application 
\s Associates .. = 11 applications 


The foll 


Institute d 


Students and 


R.L.B.AL. PROBATIONERS 
wing were enrolled as Probationers 
uring the month of May 1938 : 


ot 


ALLEN: ALEXANDER ALLEN, Welwyn Garden City. 


ALLNUTT : 
Bra: D 


Gorpon Terry, Upper Sydenham. 
ONALD LANSDOWNE, London. 


BRIDGE : Derrick ArtHuR, London. 


Bro 
IROWNING ? 


Bupp : Si 
BURKMAR 
BUTEUX : 
BUTLER : 
CAFFREY 
CLAPHAM 


COMBE : |< 
DICKINSOD 


Dinwoop 


ROBERT CHARLES WILLIAM, Eltham. 
NEY GRAHAME, Hastings. 

WittiAM ALDRIDGE, Westminster. 
Harotp Ernest, Wood Green. 
Joun Grorrrey, Dublin. 

EUGENE VINCENT, Dublin. 

James, Warsa,sh, Hants. 
HN REGINALD, Hampton, Middx. 
ALBERT Dennis, Leeds. 


James Fercuson Dickson, Edinburgh. 
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Reinstatements 
The following ex-members were reinstated : 
As Associate : Denis Balmforth Smith 
As Licentiate : John Gould Oliver 
Resignations 
The following resignations were accepted with regret 
Herbert Phillips Bryant [/.] ; Frank William Dark !.4.] ; Cynthia 
Pettiward [.4.] ; Winston Walker [4.| 3; Percy Sanford Lewis [Z.| 
Transfer to the Retired Members Class 
The following members were transferred to the Retired Members 
Class : 
As Retired Licentiates : Guy Bernard Cobbett 
Frank Firth 


NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL, 
4 JULY 1938 
OBITUARY 

The Secretary reported with regret the death of Sir John Burnet, 
RA, S.A... Royal Gold Medallist 1923, a former member o 
the Council. 

On the proposition of the President it was resolved that the 
sincere sympathy of the Council be conveyed to the relatives of the 
late Sir John Burnet. 

BRITISH ARCHITECIS’ CONFERENCE, BRISTOI 

Cn the proposition of the President it was resolved by acclamaticn 
that a cordial vote of thanks be passed to the President and Council 
of the Wessex Society of Architects, and to all those who offered 
hospitality and contributed to the success of the recent Conference 
at Bristol. 

R.I.B.A. Finan Examination, McGitt Universiry, MONTREAL, 
January 1938 

The Board of Architectural Education reported the results as 

follows : 


Examined. Passed. relegated 
I oO I 
‘TESTIMONIES OF STUDY FOR THE INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
On the recommendation of the Board certain amendments 
were made in the regulations for the Testimonies of Study for the 

Intermediate Examination. 

PHe R.L.B.A. Strarurory EXAMINATION FOR THE OFFICE OF DisTRIC!1 
SURVEYOR IN LONDON AND THE R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION FOR 
THE OFFICE OF BUILDING SURVEYOR UNDER LOCAL AUTHORITIES 

The revised syllabuses for the above examinations submitted 
by the Board were approved. 

‘THE FELLOWSHIP 

The Council, by a unanimous vote, elected the following architect 
to the Fellowship under the powers defined in the Supplemental 

Charter of 1925: 

Mr. William Harvey 


Probationers 


EGGLEsTon : Roy, Sunderland. 

FINLAYSON : WILLIAM ERIC, Paisley. 

Gopparp : ARTHUR GorDOoN, Oxford. 

Gray: JAmeEs [An Scorr, South Shields. 
Grey : GeorGe ALBERT, LOondon. 

HAMMOND : GEORGE NOEL, Coventry. 

Jones : Grorce, Liverpool. 

KEENLEYSIDE : Parrick MEReEbITH, Liverpool. 
KHAN: Taruy AHMED, Earl’s Court. 

Lewis: Ropert ANTHONY CLypE, London. 
Lioyp: SipNey JouHN, Kingsland. 
MacDonaLp : Eric Wray, Liverpool. 
MANICKAM : THAMBUSWAMY JOSEPH, Liverpool 
MitstoNe : RONALD, Cricklewood. 

MorGan : Puititiep HuGues, Goodwick. 
Munce: JAMes FREDERICK, Belfast. 

NEALE: Dennis ArtrHurR, Golders Green 
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Noy: Epwarp Artuur, Erith. 

Ocitviz : Epwarp Joun, Aberdeen. 

OxE: JAcK Rocer, London. 

Parson : Howarp NicHoras, London. 

PHILLIPs : WILLIAM JOHN, Barry Dock. 

Potter : DouGtas, Hull. 

Price : Davin ALAN, Liverpool. 

Rupert: JoHN ANTHONY CAMPBELL, London. 
SCHNEIDER : ARNOLD, Skipton, Yorks. 

SELIGMAN : OLIVER RAMON McDoweELt, Wimbledon. 
SHAILER : PHILLIP FRANcis, London. 

SLATTER : GEORGE EDWARD FREDERICK, Cardiff. 
SmirH : WARREN KerTH, Oxford. 

Stites: Perer Huish FLAMANK, Leatherhead. 
SUTCLIFFE : KENNETH NOEL, Orpington. 
Tancock : BERNARD JOHN, Kennington. 

TAyYLor : DouGLas PHILLIMORE, West Norwood. 
Tuckett : DanieL Hanes, Bromley, Kent. 
TuRNER: Puitip Netson, London. 

WALKER : FREDERICK ARTHUR, Edinburgh. 
Waite : Lynron STUART, Cambridge. 

WILKINSON : GorpoNn Hucu, Barnsley. 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A. 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meeting 
of the Council held on 20 June 1938. 
ALLEN : WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Welwyn 
BLACK : JAMEs, Airdrie. 

Biair : DonALD LANspOWNE, London. 
BrowninG : RONALD Henry, Liverpool. 
BuTLER : JOHN GeEorrrRey, Dublin. 
BuTLER : WILLIAM SINGLETON, Whitley Bay. 

CAFFREY : EUGENE VINCENT, Dublin. 

Craccs : JouN Brasant, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
CrickMAy : ARTHUR Hayrer, Redhill. 

CUNNINGHAM : CHARLES JOHN, London. 

CurrigE : Mary Evizaseru, Glasgow. 

Darracotr : Haze MARGARET, Wallasey. 

Detson : Epwarp, Esher. 
Dosson : FRANCIS CECIL, 


Garden City. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Noti 


THE STAMPING OF ARBITRATION AWARDS 

The attention of the Practice Standing Committee has been 
drawn to the fact that some architects who are appointed to 
act as Arbitrators are not aware of the necessity for stamping 
the awards. 

The Council have approved the recommendation of the 
Practice Committee that a note should be published in the 
JourNnaAL drawing the attention of members to this matter. 


USE OF THE DESIGNATION * CHARTERED 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR ” 

The attention of.the Practice Standing Committee has 
been drawn to the irregular use by members of the R.I.B.A. 
of the designation ‘** Chartered Architect and Surveyor” in 
cases in which they are not members of the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and therefore entitled to call 
themselves Chartered Surveyors. 


are not 

The Council have approved the recommendation of the 
Committee that a note should be published in the JouRNAL 
drawing attention to this matter. In cases where a member 
of the Institute is not a member of the Chartered Surveyors’ 
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FOWLER : THOMAS REGINALD, Cirencester. 

Gat : ALAN HENDERSON, Liverpool. 

GIFFARD : Cotin CARMICHAEL, London. 

GirForD : JoHN Hamitron, London. 

GLOVER : ARCHIBALD JOHN PAGE, Newcastle-upon- 

GorHAM : JOAN Ceciiia, Stoke, near Bath. 

Lowpon : THomas Fenwick, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 


Mackay : GeorGce Lawson, Thurso, Caithness. 
Miceurn : Francis Tuomas, Birtley, Co. Durham 
Monk : FREDERICK GEOFFREY, Heaton Moor, Stox th 
MorrissEY : WILLIAM OLIVER BERNARD, London. D 
Nisbet : WitttAM, London. D 
Oversury : Tuomas (Jnr.), Brimpsfield, Glos. ; 
PascALL : Ciive, Purley. 
POWELL : MicHAEL CARLETON LANSHORNE, Epsom 
Riwer : BerTHA Mary, Clifton. 
ROTHWELL : RONALD, Oldham. 
SCHNEIDER : ARNOLD, Skipton. 
Taute : Marrnuys, London. 
TayYtor : BrtAN DouGLas ANTHONY OGILVIE, South R 
‘THomson : RosBert Bronte, Sheffield. = 
TREASURE : BERNARD JOHN, Church Stretton, Salo; a 
WALKER : EpwArD Gowan, Scarborough. al 
WALL : JoHN Norman, London. in 
WICKHAM : JAMES HuGu Decory, Bideford. = 
Witson : HumpuHrey Perer BowstTeap, near Kidderminste: 
Worcestershire. 
WoopMaANn : DupLey Francis, Purley. 
Wracc : Ropert Brian, Sheffield. 
ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.L.B.A. n 
The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meetil al 
of the Council held on 4 July 1938 :-— 
Bell, Guilford Marsh, London ; Brown, Gilbert Smith, Troor 
3uckley, Diana Gabrielle. London ; Cruickshank, George, Newtor 
Hill ; Davies, Richard Llewelyn, London ; Falconer, Peter Serre 
Stroud; Reid, Jean Payton, Edinburgh;  Rento: Andre 
Dunfermline ;: Smith, Frank Gibson, Ormskirk : Wylie. Harn 
Edinburgh. 
Ces 
Institution the correct designation is ** Chartered Architec 
Surveyor.” F 
THE DRAMATIC SOCIETY f 
The monthly play readings organised by the Dramati a 
Society will be held on the following dates :— E 
Monday, 3 October ; Wednesday, 2 November ; Monda\ ; 
5 December ; Wednesday, 4 January ; Monday, 6 February 
Wednesday, 1 March ; Monday, 3 April ; Wednesday. 3 May 


and Monday, 5 June, at 8 p.m. 

It is hoped that various producers outside t 
will come and conduct the readings. These play readings 
most of which are held in the homes of members, have bee! 
a great success for some years, but if the Society is to be carrie 
on as a live part of the Institute’s social activities it is essentia 
to increase the membership. The subscription is only 5s 
a year. 

Anyone who wishes to join is invited to write to Mis 
Leverkus, 5 Gower Street, W.C.1. 2 


he Soc iet 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members’ subscriptions, Students’ and Subscribers’ contribu- 
tions became due on 1 January 1938. ( 
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The am cunts are as follows :— 
Fellos a Sie ote a aS £5 5 0 
Associiies ate ss oe = £3 3 0 
Liceniiates 4 os ii st £3 3 0 
Students. . Bee oe ats ei £r £ © 
Subsc : i bers ate ey Io 


Note.— ‘'y a resolution of the Council dated 20 July 1931 


the subscriptions of R.I.B.A. members in the transoceanic 











Dominion. who are also members of Allied Societies in those 
Dominion: are reduced to the following amounts as from 
1 January 1932 :— 
Fellows .. Sk Se ae ats £9 3 © 
Associates er ar Sty fe £2 2 0 
Licentiates a oF ~ ss £2 2 0 
Members who are already registered under the Architects 
Registration Act 1931 and have not paid their annual 
renewal fee of 6s. 8d. to the Architects’ Registration Council 
at the United Kingdom can, if they wish, include this amount 





in remitting their annual subscription to the R.I.B.A. 





COMPOSITION OF SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR LIFE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Fellows, Associates and Licentiates of the Royal Institute 
may become Life Members by compounding their respective 
annual subscriptions on the following basis :— 

For a Fcllow by a payment of £73 10s. (70 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £44 2s. 
42 guineas), with a further payment of £29 8s. (28 
guineas) on being admitted as a Fellow. 

In the case of members in the transoceanic Dominions 
who are members of Allied Societies in those Dominions, 
the following basis will operate :— 

For a Fellow by a payment of £52 10s. (50 guineas). 

For an Associate or Licentiate by a payment of £31 10s. 
30 guineas), with a further payment of £21 (20 guineas) 
on being admitted as a Fellow. 

Provided always that in the case oc a Fellow or Associate 
the above compositions are to be reduced by £1 Is. per annum 
for every completed year of membership of the Royal Institute 
after the first five years, and in the case of a Licentiate by £1 Is. 
per annum for every completed year of membership of the 
Royal Institute, with a minimum composition of £6 6s. in 

positio ( 
the case of Fellows and £4 4s. in the case of Associates and 
Licentiates. 


CLASSES OF RETIRED MEMBERS 

Under the provisions of Byelaw No. 15 applications 
may be received from those members who are eligible for 
transfer to the class of ‘* Retired Fellows,’ ‘‘ Retired 
Associates,” or ‘* Retired Licentiates.”’ 

The Byclaw is as follows :— 

“ Any Fellow, Associate or Licentiate who has reached the 
age of fifty-five and has retired from practice may, subject to the 
approval of the Council, be transferred without election to the 
class of * Retired Fellows,’ ‘ Retired Associates’ or ‘ Retired 
Licentiates,’ as the case may be, but in such case his interest in, 
or claim against the property of, the Royal Institute shall cease. 
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The amount of the annual subscription payable by such ‘ Re- 
tired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate ’ 
shall be £1 1s. od., or such amount as may be determined by 
resolution of the Council, excepting in the case of those who 
have paid subscriptions as full members for thirty years, and 
who shall be exempt from further payment. A ‘ Retired 
Fellow,’ ‘ Retired Associate,’ or ‘ Retired Licentiate’ shall 
have the right to use the affix of his class with the word 
‘ Retired’ after it, shall be entitled to receive the JouRNAL 
and Kalendar, shall be entitled to the use of the Library, and 
shall have the right to attend General Meetings, but shall 
not be entitled to vote. A ‘Retired Fellow,’ ‘ Retired 
Associate’ or ‘-Retired Licentiate’ shall not engage in any 
avocation which in the opinion of the Council is inconsistent 
with that of architecture. Nothing contained in this Byelaw 
shall affect the rights of persons who at the date of the passing 
of this Byelaw are members of the classes of ‘ Retired Fellows ’ 
and ‘ Retired Members of the Society of Architects.’ ”’ 


MEMBERS AND PROFESSIONAL AFFIXES 


The Council’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of adding a string of 
letters of doubtful value to the affix indicating membership 
of the Royal Institute on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council obviously cannot 
dictate to members, and must trust to their good sense. It 
should be obvious, however, that the affix of a chartered 
body of high standing is weakened in effect by the addition 
to it of a string of mysterious designations, some of which 
probably indicate no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


THE R.I.B.A. REGISTER OF ASSISTANTS 
SEEKING ENGAGEMENTS 

Members and Students of the R.I.B.A. and the Allied 
and Associated Societies are reminded that a Register of 
Assistants seeking engagements is kept at the offices of the 
Royal Institute. 

An assistant seeking employment should obtain from the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. the necessary form (to be filled up in 
duplicate) on which particulars must be given as to the 
applicant’s age, qualifications, salary required, references, etc. 

The application will hold good for one month from the date 
of receipt, after which it must be renewed unless the applicant 
has meanwhile obtained employment. 

Architects, whether members of the R.I.B.A. or not, will be 
furnished on application with the names and addresses of 
persons desiring employment as assistants, improvers or clerks 
of works as the case may be. Architects applying for assistants 
should give the following particulars of their requirements : 
(1) whether temporary or permanent engagement ; (2) junior 
or senior assistants ; (3) particulars of duties and style of 
work ; (4) salary offered. 


ASSOCIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 
Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring to 
the Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to take advantage 
of the election to take place on 5 December 1938 (overseas 
candidates 6 February 1939) they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than 
Saturday, 1 October 1938. 
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LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP 

The present regulations governing the examination of 
Licentiates who, being otherwise eligible, wish to qualify 
for admission as Fellows provide that in the first place the 
candidate shall submit for approval by the Council working 
drawings of one or more of his executed buildings, supple- 
mented by photographs and by original sketches or measured 
drawings of actual work, and 


1) should the work so submitted be, in the opinion of the 
Council, of sufficient merit to exempt the candidate 
from further examination, he may be so exempted ; 

2) if the work submitted is approved by the Council 
the candidate is required to submit himself to an 
examination ; 

(3) if the work so submitted is, in the opinion of the 
Council, inadequate, his application is not further 
entertained. 

By a resolution of the Council passed on 4 April 1938, 
on and after 1 January 1939 all candidates whose work is 
approved will be required to sit for the examination, which 
will be the design portion of the Special Final Examination, 
and no candidates will be exempted from the examination. 

Notre.—The above resolution will not affect Licentiates 
of over 60 years of age applying under Sectinn IV, Clause 
4 (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Charter of 1925. 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved 
by the Institute. 


While. in the cas? of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
it is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 


ADWICK-LE-STREET : NEW COUNCIL OFFICES 

The Urban District Council of Adwick-le-Street invite 
architects whose offices are situated in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire to submit in competition designs for new Council 
Offices. 

Assessor: Mr. John C. Procter, M.C. [F.]. 

Premiums: £50, £40 and £30. 

Last day for submitting designs: 30 August 1938. 

Last day for questions: 23 April 1938. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to Mr. C. R. Marshall, Clerk to the Adwick-le- 
Street Urban District Council, Bank Chambers, High Street, 
Doncaster. Deposit £1 Is. 
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NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREP \TIONS 


The Science Standing Committee wish to dra 


: . : 5 ‘ . ntion 
the fact that information in the records of the Bui 


R " 
Xesearct 


Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to ; ember of 
the architectural profession, and suggest that ar: ts woul 

1, an i 
be well advised, when considering the use of new rials ane 
preparations of which they have had no previous ce. t 


apply to the Director for any information 
regarding their properties and application. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 

When members are contemplating applying 

ments overseas they are recommended to comn 

the Secretary, R.I.B.A., who will supply them w n\ |. 

able information respecting conditions of emplo t. Cost of 
living, climatic conditions, etc. 





THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 


Members are reminded that the National .\ lation of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represent exists for 
the purpose of protecting the interests of consumi 

Members who experience difficulties with water mpanies, 
etc., In connection with fittings are recommended to seek t| 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association js 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Competitions 


BRIERLEY HILL, STAFFS. : NEW MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS 

The Brierley Hill Urban District Council invite architects 
of British nationality to submit in competition designs for 
new Municipal Buildings. 

Assessor : Mr. Verner O. Rees [F.]. 

Premiums : £250, £150 and £100. 

Last day for submitting designs : 30 November 1933. 

Last day for questions : 30 June 1938. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. F. Oakes, Clerk to the Brierley Hill U.D.C,, 
Council Offices, Moor Street, Brierley Hill, Staffs. Deposit 


£2 28 


ILKESTON: BATHS, GYMNASIUM AND 
FIRE STATION 

The Council of the Borough of Ilkeston invite architects 
of British nationality to submit, in competition, designs ‘ora 
Community Centre, comprising Public Baths and Gymnasium, 
and for a Fire Station. 

Assessor : Professor Lionel B. Budden [F.] 

Premiums: £200, £100 and £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 14 September 193%. 

Last day for questions: 14 June 1938. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 
Deposit £1 Is. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE STATION, 
MARYLEBONE ROAD 


The Rece ver for the Metropolitan Police District invites 
architects 0! British nationality and resident in the United 
Kingdom to submit in competition designs for a new Police 


Station proposed to be erected on a site in Marylebone Road. 


Assessors : Mr. G. Mackenzie Trench, O.B.E., F.S.I. [F.]. 
Mr. S. Rowland Pierce [F.]. 
Premiums: £300, £200 and £100. 


Last day for submitting designs: 12 August 1938 

Last day for questions: 1 June 1938. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applice- 
tion to the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police District, New 
Scotland Yard, London, S.W.1. Deposit £1 1s. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE : 
The Council of the City and County of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne in\ architects of British nationality to submit in 
ompetition designs for a new Town Hall. 
Mr. Verner O. Rees [F-]. 
£750, £500 and £300. 
for submitting designs : 30 November 1938. 


NEW TOWN HALL 


Assesso1 
Premiums : 
Last da 
Last day for questions : 6 July 1938. 


Conditions and instructions to competitors, together with 


a site plan, may be obtained on application to Mr. John 
\tkinson, Lown Clerk, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


ST. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL: RECONSTRUCTION 


The President, Vice-President, Treasurer and Governors 
of St. George’s Hospital invite architects practising in the 
United Kingdom and Northern Ireland to submit in com- 
petition designs for the reconstruction of St. George’s Hospital, 
Hyde Park Corner. 


Assessors: Dr. H. V. Lanchester [F.]. 
Mr. T. A. Lodge [F.]. 
Premiums: £500, £300 and £200. 
The last day for submitting designs has been 
extended to 15 October 1938. 
Last day tor questions : 1 March 1938. 


Conditions of the competition may be obtained on 
application to The House Governor, St. George’s Hospital, 
Hyde Park Corner, London, S.W.1. Deposit £2 2s. 


STRETFORD, LANCS : LIMITED COMPETITION FOR 
NEW DIVISIONAL POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


Ihe Lancashire Standing Joint Committee are promoting 
a competition limited to a selected number of architects for 
new Divisional Police Headquarters to be erected at Stretford, 
near Manchester. Mr. Percy E. Thomas, O.B.E. [F.], is 


e Assessor. 


COMPETITION FOR DESIGNS FOR BRICK 
FIREPLACES OR FIRE SURROUNDS 
Messrs. Dunbrik, Ltd., invite architects and architectural 
students in Great Britain to submit in competition designs for 
ive fireplaces and surrounds. 
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Assessors : Mr. Howard Robertson [F.]. 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe [F.]. 
Mr. Brian O’Rorke [A.]. 

Premiums : £50, £25 and £10. 

Last day for sending in designs : 31 July 1938. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Dunbrik Ltd., 46-47 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C.2. 

FORTHCOMING COMPETITIONS 

Other competitions which it is proposed to hold, and the 

conditions for which are not yet available, are as follows :— 


BRIGHOUSE: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Assessor : Mr. James R. Adamson [F.]. 
COSELEY, STAFFS: NEW SCHOOL 
Assessor: Mr. A. C, Bunch [F.]. 


EDMONTON : NEW TOWN HALL BUILDINGS 
Assessor: Mr. E. Berry Webber [4A.]. 


GODALMING: NEW MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
Assessor : Mr. Stanley C. Ramsey [F.]. 
GLOUCESTER : NEW SWIMMING BATH AND FIRE 
STATION 
Assessor : Mr. C. F. W. Dening, R.W.A. [F.]. 


METROPOLITAN EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
HOSPITAL : RECONSTRUCTION 
Assessors: Messrs. Charles Holden [F.] and 
Pearson [F.]. 
OLDHAM : ELECTRICITY OFFICES AND 
DEPARTMENTAL BUILDINGS 
Professor R. A. Cordingley [F.]. 
SHREWSBURY : NEW SENIOR SCHOOL 
Assessor : Mr. C. Cowles-Voysey [F.]. 
SOUTH SHIELDS : ASSEMBLY HALL AND LIBRARY 
Assessor : Mr. Arthur J. Hope [F.]. 
WREXHAM: NEW TOWN HALL 
Assessor: Mr. Herbert J. Rowse [F.]. 
COMPETITION RESULTS 
CHESTER : EXTENSION TO CHESTER ROYAL 
INFIRMARY 
1. Messrs. Ashley & Newman [FF.] (London). 
2. Messrs. C. B. Pearson & Son [F.A.] (Lancaster). 
3. Messrs. Alliston & Drew [A4.] (London). 
WOOD GREEN: COUNCIL OFFICES AND 
SESSIONAL COURTS 
1. Messrs. Sir John Brown and A. E. Henson | FF.] 
2. Mr. Frederick F. Curtis (Liverpool). 
3. Messrs. Gray, Evans & Crossley [L.4.] 
Specially Commended : 
Messrs. M. D. Furniss [A.] & R. H. Ouzman | 4/.] 
Mr. A. Koerner [Z.] (London). 


Commended : 
Mr. A. Bailey [A.] (Chislehurst). 
Mr. Victor Bain [F.] (Leeds). 
Mr. Hugh P. Crallan [A.] (London). 
Messrs. A. E. Cresswell [4.] & E. M. Richmond 
Messrs. Fisk, Burley & Fisk [A.] (London). 


Lionel G. 
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Messrs. Grey & Martin-Smith [F.A.] 
Messrs. Welch & Lander [FF.] 
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MEMBERS’ COLUMN 


Owing to limitation of space, notices in this column are restricted to changes 
of address, partnerships vacant or wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and appointments vacant. Members are reminded that a 
column in the Advertisement Section of the Journal is reserved for the 
advertisements of members seeking appointments in architects’ offices. No 
charge is made for such insertions and the privilege is confined to members 
who are definitely unemployed. 

NEW PARTNERSHIP 

HE practice carried on by the late Sir Guy Dawber, R.A. 
and Mr. A. R. Fox will now be carried on by Mr. Fox in con- 
junction with Mr. ‘T. M. Wilson [F.] (late of Staple Inn, 
Holborn), who was associated with Sir Guy Dawber for many years 
in his earlier days They are continuing the practice together 
under the name of Sir Guy Dawber, R.A., Wilson & Fox at 
18 Maddox Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1 
No. : Mayfair 4935. 


PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
Arcuirect M.A. |[/.], F.S.L., retiring from active senior partner- 
ship abroad, previously in London office, experience in all types of 


JOURNAL OF ROYAL 


lelephone 


design and structural engineering, desires position with partnership 
in view. Some capital available 
R.I.B.A. 

\ssOcIATE with West End practice has in six years worked up 


gross fees toa maximum of £800 p.a. Varied work executed, including 
factories; good connections and future prospects. 


\pply Box 8638, c/o Secretary 


Energetic 
Would consider linking up with 
‘ 


another established architect or firm.—Box 4738, c/o Secretary 


R.L.B.A. 


worker with wide experience. 


PARTNERSHIP OFFERED 
Har share partnership offered to young Associate in a busy, 
progressive office in South-West. Premium £600 
Secretary R.L.BLA. 


Box 2168, c/o 


PRACTICE WANTED 
\ MEMBER wishes to purchase an established general practice in 
the City of Norwich. It is desired to purchase the practice outright, 
and a partnership will not be considered 


R.I.B.A,. 


30x 26606, c o Secretary 


OFFICE ACCOMMODATION ‘TO LET 

WELL-LIT, partly furnished ground floor offices to let in the Temple. 
Suitable for young architect or draughtsman who would be willing, 
if required, to render assistance to a member of the Institute. Rent 
£60 per annum, inclusive of lighting and heating..—Apply Box 
2358, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Horsorn.—Firm of architects (members R.I.B.A.) have four 
well-lighted offices on the second floor of their building to let for 
professional purposes, either together or as two separate suites. 
Rent for each suite of two offices, £75 per 


: inclusive. 
Box 1750, ¢ o Secretary R.I.BLA 


nul, 
Yo Let, from 23 July to mid-November, near Bedford Square, 
London, one very large office with use of telephone and secretarial 


services. ‘Terms moderate.—Apply Box 2568, ¢, o Secretary R.I.B.A. 


fo Ler, in original half-timbered portion of Staple Inn (recently 
reconstructed), two rooms, with separate entrance Excellent light. 
Every convenience. Moderate rent yply Box 2468, c/o 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 

CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

HALF-SHARE of Architect’s three-room office available in Septem- 
ber; Great James Street ; ) p.a.—Apply Box 1468, c/o 
Secretary R.1.B.A. 

Mr. ‘IT. M. Wirson [F.], late of 4 Staple Inn and Furnival 
House, has now changed his address to 18 Maddox Street, Hanover 
Square, W.1. 

Mr. VERNER O. Rees [Ff] has changed his office address to 
2 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Telephone Museum 7320. 

Mr. Haroip ALEXANDER [L.| has changed his office address to 
8 Clarges Street. Piccadilly, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 1364. 


THE reconstruction of the 16th-century portion of Staple Inn 
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baving now been completed, Mr. Harold I. Merri 
returned to his former office, and his address is Staple | 
W.C.1. Telephone: Holborn 1394 (unchanged). 

Mr. J. O. B. Hircu [4A.] has returned to 4 Stapl 
Telephone : Holborn 1394. 


F.] has 
Holborn, 


WEEx. 


Architects’ and Surveyc ' 


Approved Society 


ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ INSURANCE R THE 
NATIONAL HEALTH AND PENSIONS rs 
Architects’ Assistants are advised to apply for the 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Approved Sox 
may be obtained from the Secretary of the Societ 

Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

The Society deals with questions of insurability for the 
National Health and Pensions Acts (for Engla under 
which, in general, those employed at remuneration not 
exceeding £250 per annum are compulsorily insura!| 


ospectus 
y, which 
113 High 


In addition to the usual sickness, disablement and maternity 
benefits, the Society makes grants towards the cost of dental 
or optical treatment (including provision of spectac! 

No membership fee is payable beyond the normal Health 
and Pensions Insurance contribution. 


The R.I.B.A. has representatives on the Committee of 
Management, and insured Assistants joining the Society can 
rely on prompt and sympathetic settlement of claims. 


> B l Societ 
Architects’ Benevolent Society 

To ARCHITECTS : 

Advise your clients to acquire their houses in the Life Assurance 
way. 

No survey fees. No office legal charges. 

Eighty per cent. advances ; 44 per cent. gross interest. 

Mortgage discharged in the event of the borrower’s death. 

Example of an advance in the case of a borrower, aged 35 next 
birthday, who has built a house valued at £1,000 and takes an 
80 per cent. loan :—Net Quarterly Payment over 25 years, £13 
(approx.). 

N.B.—In the case of houses in course of erection :—One half of 
loan advanced when walls are up and roof on. 

Write for particulars to : The Secretary, A.B.S., Insurance Dept., 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. Telephone : Welbeck 572 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JourRNaAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 

Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions 
of Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment. 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 
and crossed. 

Members wishing to contribute notices or correspondence must 
send them addressed to the Editor not later than the Tuesday prior 
to the date of publication. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 


Dates oF PusLicaTION. — 1938; 15 August ; 12 September ; 
17 October. 
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